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Ta following. ſheets are 
not preſented to the Pub- 
ic as eee ab. Mr. 
e en. 

The Eher 2 tat 
piled this Continuation. of his Sen- 
timental Journey, from ſuch mo- 


tives, and upon ſuch authority; as 
he atters himſelf will form a ſuf- 


Vor. III. = ficient 
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ficient apology to his —— Far: 
its publication. 


The abrupt manner in which 
the Second Volume concluded, 
ſeemed forcibly to claim a ſequel ; 
and doubtleſs, if the author's 
life had been ſpared, the world 
would have received it from his 
own hand, as he had materials 
already prepared. The intimacy 
which ſubſiſted between Mr. 
Sterne and the Editor, gave the 
latter frequent occaſion of hear- 
ing him relate the moſt remarka- 
ble incidents of the latter part of 
his laſt journey, which made ſuch 
an impreflion on him, that he 
thinks he has retained them ſo 


Fer 


PREFACE i 
perfectly as to be able to com- 
mit them to paper. In doing 
this, he has endeavoured to imi- 
tate his friend's ſtile and manner; 
but how far he has been ſucceſsful 
in this reſpect, he leaves the reader 
to determine. The work may 
now, however, be conſidered as 
complete; and the remaining cu- 
riofity of the readers of Yorick's 
Sentimental Journey, will at leaſt 
be gratified with —_— to um 
| eventsz: and nnn 


The reader will not, 1 pcbably 
be diſpleaſed to find in this place, 
ſome account of the Life and 
bene of ie mne 17 369 
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le was the ſon of an Engliſh 
Officer; who had a command in 
the Army, and who was ſtation- 
ed in Ireland at the time of his 
ſon's birth, which happened in the 
city of Clonmel. Young Sterne 
remained in that kingdom till he 
was about twelve years old; and 
there, it is faid, received the firft 
rudiments of his education from 
the kindneſs and friendſhip of a 
Lieutenant, who was in the fame 
corps with his father. This Lieu- 
tenant, whoſe name was Le Fevre, 
he has immortaliſed by a moſt 
beautiful Epiſode inTritramShan- 
*. But Mr. Sterne was not with- 
out relations in the Church, as his 
great grandfather was an arch- 
biſhop, 
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biſhop; and his uncle the preben- 
dary of a cathedral. He was 
brought up at the univerſity of 
Cambridge, where the vivacity of 


his diſpoſition. very early; 1 in wo 
diſtinguiſhed r 


For ſome time be lived in a 
retired manner at Sutton in the 
foreſt of Galtrees, a ſmall vicar- 
age in Yorkſhire, and probably 
would have remained in the ſame 
obſcurity, if his lively genius 
bad not diſplayed itſelf upon an 
occaſion which ſecured him a 
friend, and paved the way for 
his promotion. A perſon who 
filled a lucrative benefice, was not 
. atigfied with, enjoying it during 
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his own life- time, but exerted all 
his intereſt to have it entailed 
upon his wife and ſon after his 
deceaſe. The gentleman that ex- 
pected the reverſion of this poſt 
was Mr. Sterne's friend, who 
had not, however, ſufficient in- 
fluence to prevent the ſucceſs of 
his adverſary. At this critical 
time Sterne's ſatirical pen operated 
ſo ſtrongly, that the intended 
monopolizer informed him, if he 
would ſuppreſs the publication 
of his ſarcaſm, he would reſign 


his pretenſions to the next candi- 


date. The title of this piece, it 
appears, was to have been, The 
* hiſtory of a good warm watch- 
* coat, with which the preſent 
| e poſſeſſor 
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& poſſeſſor is not content to cover 
« his own ſhoulders, unleſs he 
« can cut out of it a petticoat 
« for his wife, and a pair of 
4 breeches for his ſon.” The 
pamphlet was ſuppreſſed, the 

reverſion took place, and Mr. 
Sterne was requited, by the inte- 
reſt of his Patron, with the Pre- 
bendaryſhip of York. 5 4 


Mr. Sterne was about this pe- 
riod in the coffee-houſe at Vork, 
when a ſtranger came in, who 
gave much offence to the com- 
pany, conſiſting chiefly of gentle- 
men of the gown, by deſcanting 
too freely upon religion, and the 
hypocriſy of the clergy. The 
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be immediately flies at bim. How 
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young fellowrat length: addreſſed 
himſelf to Mr. Sterne, aſking him 
what were his ſentiments upon 
the ſubje&; when, inſtead of an- 
ſwering him directly, he told the 
witling that u dog was reckoned 
one of the moſt beautiful pointurs 
in the whole county, was very good 
natured, but that he had an infer- 
nal trick which  deftroyed all bis 
good qualities. — He never ſees a 
clergyman” (continued Sterne) but 


long may he have had that 
e trick?“ — Sir, ever fince he was 
a fuppy. The young man felt the 
keenneſs of the ſatire, turned up- 
on his heel, and left Senne to 
triumph. 


At 
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At this time Mr. Sterne was 

poſſeſſtd of ſome good livings, 
having "enjoyed fo early as the 
yeat” 1743; the vicarage of Sut- 
ton in the foreſt of Galtrees, 
whete he uſually performed di- 
vine ſervice on Sunday- mornings; 
and in the afternoon he preached 
at the rectory of Stillington, 
which he held as one of the Pre- 
bends of York, in which capa- 
city he alfo affifted regularly, in 
his turn, at the cathedral. 'Thus 
he decently lived a becoming or- 
nament of the Church, till his 
Rabelaiſian ſpirit, which iſſued 
from the preſs, immerſed” him 
into the gaieties and frivolities of 
the 1 | 
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His wit and humour were al- 
ready greatly admired within the 
circle of his acquaintance; but 
his genius had never yet reached 
the capital, when his two firſt 
volumes of - Triſtram Shandy 
made their appearance. They 
were printed at York, and pro- 
poſed to the Bookſellers there at a 
very moderate price; thoſe gentle- 
men, however, were ſuch judges of 
tacir value, that they ſcarce offer- 
ed the price of paper and print 
and the work made its way into 
the world without any of the arti- 
fices which are often e to 
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rouzed from their lethargy, and 
every one was eager to purchaſe 
the ſecond edition of the copy. 
Mr: Sterne ſold it for fix hundred 
pounds, after being refuſed fifty 
pounds for the firſt impreſſion and 
pr 


The firſt two an of Triſ- 
tram Shandy were now in every 
body's hands. All read, moſt 
approved, but few underſtood 
them. Thoſe who had not en- 
tered. into the ludicrous manner 
of Rabelais, or the poignant, ſa- 
tire of Swift, did not compre- 
hend them ; but they joined with 
the 5 and pronounced 
Triſtram Shandy Gm clever. 
A few who pretended to judge 
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for themſelves, were ſtaggered at 
the aſteriſks, and diſappointed 
with the digreſſions; and even the 
Reviewers themſelves were ſur- 
prized into an elogium upon our 
author, though they afterwards 
recanted. They recommended 
Mr. Shandy as a writer infinitely 
more ingenious and entertaining 
than any other of the preſent race 
of noveliſts; adding, his charac- 
ters were ſtriking and ſingular, 
his obſervations ſhrewd and per- 
tinent, and, making a few excep- 
tions, that his humour was eaſy 
and genuine, | 


6 Tube publication of theſe two 
volumes brought Mr. Sterne into 
ZE 1 
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great repute. He was.confidered 
as the Genius of the age: his 
company was. equally conrted by 
the great, the literati; the witty, 
and the gay; and it was conſider- 
ed as a kind of honour. to have 
paſt an evening with the author 
of Triſtram Shandy. Though 
ſome of the over - rigid clergy con- 
demned this ludicrous perform- 
ance, and judged it incompatible 
with that purity and, . morality 
which ſhonld ever accompany the 
-writings of the gentlemen of the 
gown; theſe cenſures were far 
from being univerſal, eyen among 
the clergy; and the acquaint- 
ance - he made by this af 
Wos, were in many 3 
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advantageous to him. Bora 
others, the Earl Fauconberg ſo 

particulafly patronized the Au- 
thor of this work, that to teſtify 
his approbation, he preſented Mr. 
Sterne with the perpetual Curacy 
of Coxwold, which was an/agree- 
able and convenient addition to 
his other livings, being all in the 
er At Ju York, | , 


# 


His next las confiſted 
of two volumes of "Sermons, 
which the ſevereſt critics could 
not help applauding for the pu- 
rity and elegance of their ſtyle, 
and the excellence of "their mo- 
tal: but at the fame time, tlie 


manner in which they were 
au uſhered 
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uſhered to public notice, was ſe- 
verely, and perhaps juſtly con- 
demned. Having in his Preface 
acquainted the Reader, that The 
te ſermon which gave riſe to the 
e publication of theſe, having 
< been offered to the Public as a 
% ſermon of Yorick's, he hoped 
< the ſerious reader would find 
< nothing to offend him, in his 
continuing thoſe two. volumes 
c under the. ſame title; this 
very apology was conſidered as 
an additional inſult to religion,; 
and it was aſked,. *, Would any 
« man believe that a preacher 
« was in earneſt, who ſhould 
mount the pulpit in a Harle- 
.< quin's cat f „ t 120 
dane When 
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. Whenthe third and fourth vo- 
jumes of Triſtram Shandy made 
their appearance, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the Public dvas 
not ſo eager in purchaſing and 
applauding them, as they had 
been with reſpect to the firſt two 
volumes. The novelty of the 
ſtile and manner no longer re- 
mained ; his digreſſions began to 
be tedious, and the meaning of 
his aſteriſks, which by this time 
had been pretty clearly pointed 
out, were by many conſidered as 
Was: groſs. and indelioate * che 


—2 He 2 ae a” -great 
ee of admirers; „ and he 
Was 


53 


PREFACE. xvi 
was encouraged to publiſh a fifth 
and ſixth volume. Their ſatire 
was ſtill poignant, ſpirited, and 
moſt frequently extremely juſt. 
The characters, though ſome- 
what outre, were lively and in 
nature. He conſtantly caught the 
Ridiculous, wherever he faund it; 
and he never failed to preſent it 
to his readers in the moſt agree- 
able point of light. His ſtory. of 
Le Fevre was highly finiſhed, 
and truly pathetic ; and would. 
alone reſcue his name from obli- 
vion, if his Sermons were not con- 
fidered as ſome of the belt moral 
diſcou ries: extant. 
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The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
yolumes have not yet compleated 
that work; ſo that what was ſaid 
upon the publication of his firſt 
volumes, has been verified: Mr, 
«« Shandy ſeems fo extremely 
* fond of digreflions, and of giy- 
ing his hiſtorical readers the 
*« ſlip upon all occaſions, that we 
« are not a little apprehenſive he 
% may, ſome time or other, give 
them the ſlip in good earneſt, 
e and leave the work before the 
« ſtory be finiſhed,” 


Ia the above-mentioned vo- 
lumes, Mr. Sterne carries his 
readers through France, and in- 
troduces ſome ſcenes and charac- 

ters 


PREFACE kit 
ters which are afterwards taken 
up in his Sentimental Journey; 
particularly that of Maria : ſo that 
this may in ſome meaſure be con- 
ſidered as a continuation of the 
Life and Opinions of Triſtram 
Oy: 


A very good judge bf lite 
rature hath given his opinion 


of the Sentimental Journey in 
theſe words: © His laſt work may 
© be conſidered as his greateſt 3 

« fince it contains a variety of 
40 agreeable pathetic deſcriptions; 
ein an eaſy ſimple ſtile, cleared 
« from much of the obſcenity and 


« levity which debaſe we: I 
c volumes. 
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As Mr. Sterne advanced in lite- 
rary fame, he left his livings to 
the care of his curates ; and tho' 
he acquired ſome thouſands by 
his productions, being a character 
very diſtant. from an œconomiſt, 
his ſavings were no greater at 
the end of the year, than when 
he had no other ſupport but the 
ſingle vicarage of Sutton. But 
when we confider his travelling 
expences abroad, the genteel 
manner in which he lived at 
home, and the large income he 
allowed his wife and daughter, 
who now reſided in France, 
we cannot wonder that he left 
but little behind him. This 
being the _ at his death, his 


widow 
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widow and daughter, a young 
lady about nineteen, who had 
both reſided for ſome years in 
France, returned to England, in 
order to publiſh his poſthumous 
works. Being at York during 
the Races, a ſubſcription was 
opened in their favour by the 
princely bounty of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, which amounted to 
near two thouſand pounds. 


The difference which ſubſiſted 
between Mr. Sterne and his wife 
for ſome years, has been different- 
ly accounted for. The Lady com- 
plained of infidelity to her bed; 
the Prebend apologized for this 
ſeparation, on account of her tem- 
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per, which he averred was in⸗ 


ſupportable. Perhaps theſe two 
cauſes united Wen produce che 
effect. 


The Ladies, however, ſo fax 


from teſtifying any diſlike to their 
reſidence in France, are now re- 
turned to that country, where, I 
believe, they deſign to paſs the re- 
mainder of their lives. 


It is with great pleaſure that 


the Editor of this work informs 


his . Readers, that. the report, 
which he mentioned in his laſt 
Edition, of Mr. Sterne's body be- 


ing taken up after its interment, 


and carried to Oxford as a ſubject 
for 


PREFACE. xxiii 
for the Lectures of the Anatomi- 
cal Profeſſor in that Univerſity, 
is totally void of foundation. lt 
is true, that about the time of Mr. 
Sterne's death, a body which died 
in a very conſumptive and ema- 
ciated ſtate, was diſſected by Dr. 
Parſons at Oxford, in the courſe 
of his Lectures; - and one of the 
young Gentlemen who attended 
them, thought it would be 4 good 
joke to propagate a report, that 
the Profeſſor of Anatomy was 
reading Lectures upon Triſtram 
Shandy. This, I have every rga- 
ſon to believe, is the truth 
and that Yorick's bones have 
remained undiſturbed in the grave 
where they were firſt laid, | 
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per, which he averred was in- 
ſupportable. Perhaps theſe two 


cauſes united might Peet the 
effect. 


The Ladies, however, ſo fax 
from teſtifying any. diſlike to their 
reſidence in France, are now re- 
turned to that country, where, I 
believe, they deſign to paſs the re- 
mainder of their lives. 


It is with great pleaſure that 
the Editor of this work informs 
his Readers, that the report, 
which he mentioned in his laſt 
Edition, of Mr. Sterne's body be- 
ing taken up after its interment, 
and carried to Oxtord as a ſubject 
for 


PREFACE. xxiii 
for the Lectures of the Anatomi- 
cal Profeſſor in that Univerſity, 
is totally void of foundation. lt 
is true, that about the time of Mr. 
Sterne's death, a body which died 

in a very conſumptive and ema- 
ciated ſtate, was diſſected by Dr. 
Parſons at Oxford, in the courſe 
of his Lectures H and one of the 
young Gentlemen wha attended 
them, thought it would be 4 good 
joke to propagate a report, that 
the Profeſſor of Anatomy was 
reading Lectures upon Triſtram 

Shandy. This, I have evety rga- 

ſon to believe, is the truth; 
and that Yorick's bones have 

remained undiſturbed in the grave 
where they were firſt laid. 
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The Editor thinks he cannot 
conclude this Preface with more 
propriety, than by ſubjoining the 
character of Mr. Sterne, as 


drawn by himſelf under the name 
of Yorick. | 


This is all that ever ſtagger- 
ed my faith in regard to Yorick's 
extraction, who, by what I can 
remember of him, and by all the 
accounts I could ever get of him, 
ſeemed not to have one ſingle 
drop of Daniſh blood in his 
whole crafis: in nine hundred 


years, it might poſſibly have all 


run out: 


I will not philoſo- 
phize one moment with you 
about it ; for, happen how it 
would, 


PREFACE. xy 


would, the fact was this: — that 
inſtead of that cold phlegm and 
exact regularity of ſenſe and hu- 
mours, you have looked for, in 
one ſo extracted; he was, on 
the contrary, as mercurial and 
ſublimated a compoſition, as he- 
teroclite a creature in ail his de- 
clenſions ; with as much life as 
whim, and gazet? de-caur about 
him, as the kindlieſt climate 
could have engendered and put 
together. With all this ſail, poor 
Yorick carried not one. ounce of 
ballaſt ; he was utterly unpractiſed 
in the world; and, at the age of 
twenty-ſix, knew juſt about as 
well how to ſteer 'his courſe in 
it, as a romping unſuſpicious 
girl 


xx PREFACE. 


irl of thirteen : ſo that upon 
his firſt ſetting out, the briſk 
gale of his ſpirits, as you will 


imagine, ran him foul ten times 
in a day of ſomebody's tackling ; 
and as the grave and more flow- 


paced were ofteneſt in his way, 
you may likewiſe imagine, 
'twas with ſuch he had ge- 
nerally the ill luck to get the 
moſt entangled. For aught I 
know, there might be ſome mix- 
ture of unlucky wit at the bottom 
of ſuch fracas : — For, to ſpeak 


the truth, Yorick had an in- 
vincible diſlike and oppoſition in 


his nature to gravity ; — not to 
gravity as ſuch ; — for where gra- 


N was wanted, WY would be.the 


moſt 


PREFACE, xxvii 
moſt grave or ſerious of moral 
men for days and weeks together; 
but he was an enemy to the 
affectation of it, and declared 
open war againſt it, only as it 
appeared a cloak for ignorance 
or for folly ; and then, when- 
ever it fell in his way, however 
ſheltered and protected, he ſel- 
dom gave it much quarter. 


„Sometimes, in his wild way 
of talking, he would ſay, that 
gravity was an arrant ſcoundrel; 
and he would add, of the moſt 
dangerous kind too, becauſe a ſly 
one; and that he verily believed, 
more honeſt, well-meaning peo- 
ple were bubbled out of their 
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goods and money by it in one 
twelve-month, than by pocket- 
picking and ſhop-lifting, in ſeven. 
In the naked temper which a 
merry heart diſcovered, he would 
ſay, there was no danger——but 
to itſelf; whereas the very eſſence 
of gravity was defign, and con- 
ſequently deceit ; 'twas a taught 
trick to gain credit of the world 
for more ſenſe and knowledge 
than a man was worth; and that, 
with all its pretenſions, it was no 
better, but often worſe, than what 


a French wit had long ago de- 


fined it, viz. A myſterious car- 


riage of the body to cover the 


defects of the mind; which de- 


finition of gravity Yorick, with 


great 


PREFACE. xxit 
oreat imprudence, would fay, de- 


ſerved to be wrote in letters of 
gold. 


tc But, in plain truth, he was a 
man unhacknied and unpractiſed 
in the world, and was altogether 
as indiſcreet and fooliſh on every 
other ſubject of diſcourſe where 
policy is wont to impreſs re- 
ſtraint. Yorick had no impreſ- 
ſion but one, and that was what 
aroſe from the nature of the deed 
ſpoken of; which impreſſion he 
would uſually tranflate into plain 
Engliſh without any periphraſis, 
and too oſt without much difſtine- 
tion of either perſonage, time, 
or place; ſo that when mention 
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was made of a pitiful or an un- 
generous proceeding, he never 
gave himſelf a moment's time to 
reflect who was the hero of the 
piece, what his ſtation, or how 
far he had power to hurt him 
hereafter; but if it was a dirty 


action, without more ado, the 
man was a dirty fellow, and fo 
on : and as his comments had 
uſually the ill fate to be termi- 
nated either in a Bon Mot, or 
to be enlivened throughout with 
ſome drollery or humour of ex- 
preſſion, it gave wing to Yorick's 
indiſcretion. In a word, though 
he never ſought, yet, at the ſame 
time, as he ſeldom ſhunned, oc- 
caſions of ſaying what came up- 

permoſt, 
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permoſt, and without ceremony, 
he had but too many temptations 
in life, of ſcattering his wit and 
his humour, his gibes and his 
jeſts about him. They were 
not loſt for want of gathering.” 


EUGENIUS. 


O RIO 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 


CONTINUE D. 


INVOCATION. 


Invoke not the airy Spirits of 
the Jeſuit DominiQut, who play 
pranks in Colleges, or dance on the 
beams of the moon; nor the blue- 
Vor. III. * eyed 
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eyed Maids, daughters of Memory, 
who kneel at thy font, and drink 
thy hallowed wave, O Arethuſe ! 
no, nor the Youth of Heaven, 
Apollo, with his yellow locks 
and his golden Iyre! Not them, 
but Thee, O YORICK ! — Hear 
me. — And thou wilt hear me: 
*Tis the voice of a Friend that in- 
treats thee: *tis thy own EVEN Ius 
who calls. 


_ Delightful Humouriſt! thine were 
unaccountable faculties. Thy Muſe 
was the Muſe of joy and forrow, — 
of ſorrow and joy. Thou didſt fo 
exquiſitely blend fancy with feel- 
ing, mirth with misfortune; thy 
laughter was ſo laughable, and thy 
ſighe 
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fighs fo ſad; that thou never 
waſt, never wilt be equalled. — 
Thou hadſt the KEY OF THE HEART. 
Lend it to a Friend. 


O Von ick, hear me! Half thy 
work is left unfiniſhed, and all 
thy ſpirit is fled. —Send part of 
it back. Drop one remnant of it 
to a Friend, 


Sweet Player on the Paſſions ! 
Whether thou leaneſt on thy elbow, 
at the foot of a myrtle, dreaming 
of thy own ELiza; or quaffeſt 
near with the rampant Gods; or 
ſhakeſt thy head at Rabelais, or 
thy fiſt at Smelfungus; or laugheſt 
at Swiggenbergius with his fifty fo- 
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lios, or weepelt with Clariſſa's bard ; 
whatever thou doſt, think on what 
thou haſt left behind thee. —They 
are thy own Travels, Yorick !—Thy 
own EUGENn1vs, too! 


& 1 


THE CASE OF DELICACY 
COMPLEATED. 


 ——FNAUGHT hold of the 
Fille-de-chambre's —— 


« What?” ſays the critic. 


Hand, 


« No, no, a plain ſubterfuge, 
« Mr. Yorick,” cries the Caſuiſt. 
% Yes, *tis, indeed, but too plain,” 
lays the Prieſt, 


Now I' venture my black (ilk 
breeches, that have never been: worn 
but upon this occaſion, againſt a do- 
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zen of Burgundy, ſuch as we drank 
laſt night for I mean to lay with the 
lady that their worſhips are all in 
the wrong. 


4 *Tis ſcarcely poſſible,” reply 
theſe ſagacious gentlemen : * the 


„ conſequence is too obvious to be 
% miſtaken,” 


Now I think, that if we conſider 
the occaſion —notwithſtanding the 
Fille-de-chambre was as lively a 
French girl as ever moved, and 
ſcarce twenty—if we conſider that 
ſhe would naturally have turned her 
front towards her miſtreſs, by way 
of covering the breach occaſioned 


by the removal of the corking-pins 
N —it 
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—it would puzzle all the geome- 
tricians that ever exiſted, to point 
out the ſection my arm muſt have 
formed to have caught hold of the 
Fille-de-chambre's. 


But we will allow them the pofe- 
tion—was it criminal in me? was 1 
apprized of her being ſo ſituated ? 
could I imagine ſhe would come 


without covering? for what, alas! 


is a ſhift only, upon ſuch an occaſion ? 


Had ſhe, indeed, been as much 
diſpoſed for taciturnity as my Pari- 
ſian Fille-de-chambre, whom l firſt 
met with her Egaremens de Ceur, all 
would have been well : But this lo- 


quacious Lionnoiſe no ſooner felt my 
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hand than ſhe ſcreamed like a ſtuck 
pig. Had it contained a poignard, 
and had I been making an attempt 
upon her life as well as her virtue, 
ſhe could not have been more voci- 
ferous—Ab  monſeigneur I Ah ma- 
dame! Monſieur Þ Anglois—il y eſt ! 
il yet _ 


Such repeated exclamations ſoon 
brought together the hoſteſs and 
tne two voiturins; for as they 
thought nothing leſs than blood- 
ſhed was going on, their conſciences 
would not let them remain abſent. — 
The hoſteſs, in a trembling ſitua- 
tion, was imploring St. Ignace, whilſt 
ſne croſſed herſelf with the greateſt 
ſwiftneſs. The voiturins had forgot 
Fes even 
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even their breeches in the hurry, 
and therefore had a leſs claim to 
decency in appearance than myſelf; 


for I had by this time jumped out of 
bed. 


After the firſt teſtimonies of ſur- 
prize had ſubſidegy the Fille-de- 
chambre was ordered to explain the 
cauſe of her outcry, and whether 
any robbers had broke into the innep 
room. To this ſhe made no reply, 
but had preſence of mind enough 


to make a precipitate retreat into the 
cloſet, p 


As the explanation reſted upon 
her, and ſhe was unwilling to make 
it, I ſhould have eſcapcd all cenſure 


of 
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of ſuſpicion, had I not, moſt un- 
fortunately, in my toſſing and tum- 
bling in bed for want of reſt, 
Played the deuce with the buttons 
of my black filk breeches. Now 
this was unravelling the whole plot 
at once, and unravelling it with a 
vengeance—for the ſtipulated article 
of the breeches ſeemed to have 
been entirely infringed upon, 


I ſaw the Piedmontoiſe Lady's eye 
catch the object : and mine purſuing 
the courſe of her direction, I be- 
held — and bluſhed—1I bluſhed, 
Eugenius ! and looking at nobody, 
while every-body was looking at 
me, 1 ſlunk away, like a guilty 
thing as I was, and covered my- 


ſelf 
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ſelf and my black ſilk breeches un- 
der the bed-cloaths, 


Now, gentle reader, if thou haſt 
any fancy, figure to thyſelf a poor 
unlucky devil, in ſuch an unlucky 
ſituation. A Lady, timid and trem- 
bling, lay panting on my right 
hand, and a clamorous Liennoiſe on 
my left; on my front, a hoſteſs in 
a tattered garment, and two voi- 
turins without boot or breeches 
whilſt I ſtood in the middle, in 
my breeches, unbolted, unbarrica- 
doed—By Heaven, it was time to 
bluſh ! The Lady perceived my diſ- 
treſs, and pitied me. Turning ſudden- 
ly about, therefore, ſhe waved her 


hand 
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hand to the hoſteſs, and ordered 
breakfaſt immediately, | 


Upon this ſignal our viſitors re- 
tired, and we had an opportunity of 
conferring upon the articles of our 
treaty. 


THE 
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THE NEGOTIATION. 


S the ſecurity of the corking- 

pins had been ineffectual for 
ſome time, the Piedmontoiſe Lady, 
like an able negociator, armed her- 
ſelf at all points, before ſhe reſumed 
the conference. She well knew the 
powers of dreſs, as wellas addrefs ;— 
though, believe me, I thought every 
argument of her revealed rhetoric in- 
ſurmountable. But here comes the 


caffe au lait, and I have ſcarce time 
to huddle on my things. 


At BREAKFAST. 


Lady. I wonder not, fir, that the 
miſunderſtandings between France 


and 
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and England are ſo frequent, when 
your nation are ſo often, and without 
provocation, guilty of the infraction 
of treaties, | 


Yor. Bleſs me, madam, recolle& 
yourſelf. It was ſtipulated by the 
third article, that Monſieur might 
ſay his prayers ; and 1 have to this 
moment done nothing more than eja- 
culate, though your Fille- de- cham- 
bre, by her extraordinary, and as yet 
unintelligible outcries, threw me into 

the moſt untoward ſituations I ever 
encountered, 


Lady. Pardon me, fir, you have 
mfringed upon every article, except 
the firſt, which was dictated by ex- 

ternal 


E 
ternal politeneſs ;—but even here 


the barrier ſtipulation was broke 
down. 


Yor. Your ladyſhip will pleaſe to 
obſerve, that the barrier part of the 
treaty was broke down by yourſelf, 
in the warmth of your argument 
concerning the third article, 


Lady. But then, ſir, the breeches ? 


Yor. There, indeed, madam, you 
touch me to the quick. I acknow- 


ledge the default; but it was the 
effect of accident. 


Lady. But it was not the effect of 
accident that occaſioned you to lay 


violent 
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violent hands upon my Fille · de- 
chambre. 


Yor. Violent hands, madam !— 
I touched her but with one hand ; 
and a jury of virgins, madam, could 
have brought it in nothing more than 
-chance-medley. . 


After this congreſs, a new treaty 
-was entered into, by which all poſ- 
ſible care was taken for the exigen- 
«cies of inns, beds, corking-pins, 
-naked fille-de-chambres, unlucky 
breeches, &c. &c. &c. ſo that if we 
had planned a new convention for 
the demolition of the harbour of 
Dunkirk, and that of Mardyke, it 
could 


1 
could not have been done with more 
political circumſpection; nor could 
one have thought it poſſible to have 
been evaded, either by deſign or 
accident. * 
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A PROVISION, FAR THE, 
RK... 


0 Nature f-uhatever ſhape thou. 


doſt put on ;—wherever thou 
appeareſt, whether on the moun- 
tains of Nova Zembla, or in the 
parched ſoil of the burning Tropics, 
ſtill thou art lovely !—ſtill ſhalt thou 
guide my footſteps as I journey on 
my way |—Wwh thy aid; the hie 
allotted to this weak and ſhatrered 
fabric ſhall be rational and juſt,— 
The gentle emotions which thou 
doſt inſpire, as it were, by an or- 
ganiſed congeniality in all thy 
parts, teach me to feel, and inſtruct 


me to participate, another's woes. — 


I am 
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T am led by thee to fympathiſe 
with diſtreſs, in whatever corner of 
the warld'i it may hide its movrnful 
head; — and to experience the 
warmeſt glow of ſatisfaction at my 
heart, when I behold the felickry 
of my fellow creatures. 83 
My brow then \ ſhaft" ferene 
as it was wont to be, and the haſty 
troubles of an hour ſhalt Bot'throw 
a. cloud around: it. — Spleen Was 
made as a ſtoutge: for the Hypo- 
crite, and not for me. I feat no 
alarming hours :—no !—they paſs 
by my cottage to aſſail the Miſer's 
gates, and make him tremble at 
the inſtability of bolts and faſt- 
nings.—Refle&, thou miſerable Be- * 
| C 2 ing. 
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ing, on the greater inſtability of life 
itſelf, —Ere a few years, — nay, ere 
a few hours have fled. away, all 
may be at an end with thee, — 
While theſe uſeleſs heaps are thine, 
apply them to the divine purpoſes 
of charity, Behold — the needy 
and the broken-hearted are ſighing 
around thee ! 


Could my prayers prevail, miſery 
would be baniſhed from earth, and: 
every month be a vintage for the 
Poor | 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


NOME. nice, over: rigid Prieſt, 

for many ſuch have I found 
wherever my fate has led me 
I ſay, ſome nice, over-rigid Prieſt 
might tell me, that if my prayer 
had preceded the negotiation with 
the fair Piedmontoiſe, the buſineſs 
would have gone on the better for 
it—For once, perhaps, he might 
be in the right, or perhaps not : 
but it is no matter, 


My life hath been a tiſſue of 
incidents, interwoven by the hand 
of Fortune after a whimſical but 
C 3 not 
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not unpleaſing pattern : the ground 
is light and chearful, but the 
flowers are ſo variegated, that 1 
defy any weaver of fancy in this 
or any other kingdom to make 
any thing like it. 


A letter from Paris, from Lon- 
don, from you, Eugenius !—Yes, 
my friend, within theſe two days 
Il embrace thee at the Hotel de 
Saxe, though the Jovely Piedmon- 
toiſe ſtands almoſt irreſiſtable before 
mie, and beckons me another way. 


_- 
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THE CONFLICT. , 
ec HEN 1 will. meet thee,“ ſaid 
I, © fair Spirit, at Bruſſels !- 
« Tis only returning from Iraly 
e through Germany to Holland, by 
& the route of Flanders.“ What a 
conflict between love and friendſhip ! 
Ah Madame de L—! the Re- 
miſe door hath ruined my peace of 
mind.—The Monk's hornbox recals 
you every moment to my fight z— 
and thoſe eyes, which view thy fair 
form in fancy, realize a ſtream that 
involuntarily flows ! 


C 4 If 
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If ever I wiſhed for an inflexible 
heart, callous to anxiety, and equally 
inſenſible to pleaſure and to pain, 
*tis now: but this is blaſphemy 
againſt the religion of ſentiment ; 
and I will expiate my crime— 
by paying the tribute which friend- 
ſhip demands of me.—I will yield 


to my affections, though they ſhould 
lead me to my grave. 
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THE CASE OF FALSE 
DELICACY. 


| HEN I had embraced this 
reſolution, I began to think 


what apology I could politely make 
to the Piedmontoiſe Lady for my 
abrupt departure, and non-perform- 
ance of the treaty I had entered in- 
to as far as Turin. If any part of 
our former connection had the ap- 
pearance of being infringed upon, 
the incidents and accidents which 
occalioned the ſeeming infraction, 
might in ſome meaſure palliate the 
circumſtances ;—but here is a di- 
rect violation of our ſecond treaty, 

that 
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that was ſo religiouſly ratified. How 
then can the potentates of the earth 
be conſidered as culpable for the re- 
newal of a war, after a definitive treaty 
of peace, conſidering the many un- 
foreſeen and unexpected events by 
which the temple of Janus may be 
thrown open !—Whilſt I was in this 
ſoliloquy, ſhe entered the room, and 
told me, that the voiturins were rea- 
dy, and the mules harneſſed Eu- 
genius, if a bluſh be a mark of in- 
nate modeſty, or ſhame, and not of 
guilt, I will confels to thee, that 
whilſt my face was crimſoned o'er 
with the tinge of conſcious impro- 
priety, my tongue faultered, and 
refuſed its office. Madam,” ſaid 
I, © a letter“ and here I ſtopt. 


She 
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She ſaw my confuſion, but could 
not account for it. 


„We can ſtay, Sir, till you have 
« wrote your letter.” My confu- 
fion increaſed ;—and it was not till 
after a pauſe of ſome minutes, when 
I ſummoned to my aid the powers 
of reſolution and friendſhip, that I 
was able to tell her, I muſt be the 
* bearer of it myſelf.” 


Didſt thou ever, when in want of 


money, apply to a dubious friend 
to afſiſt thee? What then were thy 


feelings, whilſt thou waſt viewing 
the agitations of his muſcles, the 
terror or compaſſion of his eye; or 


ſinking 
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ſinking the tender emotions of the 
heart, and turning to thee with a 
malicious ſneer, he aſked thee, — 
* What ſecurity ??—Or, wert thou 
ever enamoured with an imperious 
haughty fair one, on whom thou hadſt 
laviſhed all thy wiſhes, hopes, and 
joys; when having at length mar- 
ſhalled thy reſolution to declare thy 
paſſion, catching her eyes at the 
firſt opening of thy ſou], thou ſaweſt 
indignation and contempt lurking in 
each pupil, and already armed for 
thy deſtruction: Then, Eugenius, 
figure to thyſelf the beauteous Pied- 
montoiſe collecting all her pride 


and vanity into one focus, and 


glowing 
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glowing with all the ardor of fe- 
male reſentment. 


C'eſt la politeſſe Angloiſe; mais 
cela ne convient pas a des honnttes 
gens. 


This is Engliſh politeneſs ; bur 
eit ſhould not be exerciſed upon de- 
cent people.” 


Why, in the name of fate, or 
chance, or fatal ſway, or what you 
will, ſhould the incidents of my life, 
the wayward ſhades of my canvas, 
draw upon a whole nation ſuch an 
imputation ? 


”I were 
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*Twere injurious, fair Piedmon- 
toiſe ! But thou art gone, and may 


the hours of the happy be ever 
thine | CON 
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OBSTINACY. 


18 S was not the only diffi- 
culty I experienced from the 
alteration in my plan of operations. 
The voiturin, wich whom I had a- 
greed to carry. me to Turin, would 
not wheel about to St. Michael, be- 
fore he had compleated his journey, 
as he there expected a returning tra- 
veller to defray the expence back. 
Uin vain pleaded the advantage he 
would receive by ſo ſhort a poſt, 
and that he would moſt, probably 
find ſomebody there deſtined ta Tu- 
rin. No; he was as obſtinate as 
the mules he drove; and there ſeemed 
a congeniality of ſentiment between 
them, 
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them, which might perhaps be aſ- 
cribed to their conſtant acquaintance 
and converſation. All my rhetoric, 
all my reaſoning, made as little im- 
preſſion as the excommunications 
and anathemas religiouſly and de- 
voutly pronounced by the French 
clergy againſt the intruding rats and 
caterpillars. 


Finding there was no other alter- 
native than paying the double fare 
back, I at length conſented, and 
with my uſual philanthropy began 
to impute this thirſt of gain ſo uni- 
verſally prevalent, to ſome latent 
cauſe in our frame, or to ſome invi- 
fible particles of air which we ſuck 


5 
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IS; 
in with our firſt breath, as ſoon as 
we are uſhered into the world, with 
a ſcream of diſapprobation at the 
journey we are compelled to per- 
form. 1 
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THE CHANCE MED LE x 
OF EXISTENCE. 


2 HE ſcream of diſapproba- 

e tion at the journey we 
« are compelled to perform.” This 
conceit pleaſed me, and I not only 
thought it new, but applicable to my 
preſent ſituation : ſo getting into the 
chaiſe, with a ſmile of complacency 
at the mules, who for once ſeemed 
to have conferred all their perverſe 
diſpoſition on their driver; I revolyed 
in my mind ſome ſtrange uncon- 
nected concluſions from the premiſes 
of my conceit, 


If then, faid I, we are forced upon 
this journey of life; if we are brought 
into 
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Into it without our knowledge or 
conſent; and if, had it not been for 
the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, 
we might have been a tobacco-pipe, 
or even a tobacco-ſtopper—a gooſe, 
or a monkey—why are we account- 
able for our paſſions, our follies, and 
our caprices? I know, Eugenius, 
thou wouldeſt tell me, that we are 
not anſwerable for having paſſions, 
but for the ill conduct of them.— 
The kind Being who ĩmplanted them 
in our frame to animate and enli- 
ven it, gave us the power at the ſame 
time of making them ſubſervient 
to our real happineſs.— And thou 
wouldeſt add withal, whenever, my 
dear Yorick,” a man reaſons againſt 
his paſſions, be aſſured that he is 


the ſlave of them. 
D 2 


Wa 
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P ON my arrival at Moulines, 
I enquired after this diſconſo- 


late maid, and was informed ſhe had 
breathed her laſt ten days after I had 
ſeen her. I informed myſelf of the 


place of her burial, whither I re- 
paired z but there was | 


Not a ſtone to tell where ſhe lay. 


However, by the freſhneſs of ſome 


ground which appeared to have been 
lately removed in a corner of the 


church-yard, I ſoon diſcovered her 
grave. Need I tell my Reader, that 
IT fat me down upon it, and ſhed a 
Hood of tears ?—But I am a very 
child 
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child in theſe matters ; and if he has 
a grain of humanity, he will not 


laugh—but pity me. 


There are but five trees in the 
church-yard, and one of them is a wild 
Roſemary. As if the ſcene of Ma- 
ria's death was decreed to be as ro- 
mantic, and as ſimple, as the ſcene 
of her life; her grave is within three 
feet and a half of this tree; which 
waves its branches over her head 
with a ſlow and gentle motion. Not 
far from that three wild marigolds 
had juſt begun to languiſh, and a 
pied daiſy was opening its leaves 
on the green ſward that lay over her 
breaſt. Add to this, that the old 
monaſtery of St. Jaques terminated 
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the proſpect on the qther end, and 
threw in ſeveral additional ſhades to 
the picture. Now, whether it was 
that the place had thrown me into a 
melancholy mood, or that the mood 
had made the place appear melan- 
choly, I know not : but what be- 
tween the wild roſemary and the 
three marigolds—the pied daify and 
the monaſtery of St. Jaques—the 
whole together had the moſt forlorn 
and ſorrowful air 1 had ever ſeen; 
and you would {wear that you heard 
the ſpirit of the gentle Maria ſigh- 
ing among the branches vf the roſe- 
mary, and ſaying, 7 vis ſpot is ſacred 
to Innocence and to Miſery, — This call 
was too ſerious not to liſten to it; 
9 making two ſteps towards it, J 

* bleſled 
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bleſſed the roſemary, curſed the wi- 
thering marigolds, and, wetting the 
daify with my tears, bade it bloom 
o'er the ſweeteſt maid that ever died 
of a broken heart. This was a tri- 
bute to Virtue : it was alſo aſacri- 
fice to Misfortune, 


Alas, ſweet maid, thou art gone! 
but it is to be numbered with the 
angels. Thy heart was very weak; 


but its burdens were very heavy 
ſo they broke it. — Shame on the 
world! it took no part in thy ſor- 
rows. Thy fighs did rend no boſom 
but thine own, and thy bread was 
never moiſtened but by thy own 
tears. Thy cup of bitterneſs was 
full, too full to hold, and it hath 

D4 run 
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run over into eternity. — There wilt 
thou find the gall of life converted 
into the ſweets, the pureſt ſweets of 
immortal felicity. 


The Vicar of the pariſn, who was 
alſo a poet, declared the day before 
I arrived (as they informed me), that 
te it was not in his power to give a 
4 Stone to Maria, but he would give 
te an Epitaph — ſuch as he had he 
* was willing to give—if any body 
« eJſe would give the one, he would 
* give the other.“ This was as fair 
a promiſe as a poor Vicar could well 
make; ſo I went to thank him for 
it. He ſhewed me the Epitaph he 
intended for Maria, when he could 


get a partner to carry the other part 


of 
% * 
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of the ſcheme into execution; and 
I liked it fo well that I copied it 
into my pocket-book—where it ſtill 
lies —So that if any of your Lord- 
ſhips, or of your Worſhips, have a 
mind to raiſe a ſtone to the memory 
of a hapleſs maiden, who deſerved it, 
come to me for the EptTapn, 
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THE POINT OF HONOUR, 


HEN I had taken a laſt look 

Y of poor Maria's Grave, I 
returned to my chaiſe, and having 
thrown myſelf penſively into one cor- 
ner of it, I fell into a train of thought 
on the happineſs and miſery of man- 
kind—bur I had not long indulged 
myſelf in this contemplation, when J 
was ſuddenly interrupted by the claſh- 
ing of ſwords in a thicket adjoining to 
the road. I ordered the poſtillion to 
ſtop; and getting out, haſtened to the 
ſpot from whence the noiſe iſſued. It 
was with ſome difficulty I reached 
the place, as the path which led tq 
it was meandering and intricate, | 


The 
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The firſt object which preſented 
itſelf to my view was a handſome 
young man, who appeared to be ex- 
piring in conſequence of a wound 
he had jutt received from another 
not much older, who ſtood weep- 
ing over him, whilſt he held the 
bloody inſtrument of deſtruction 
reeking in his hand.—l ſtood aghaſt 
for ſome moments on ſeeing this me- 
lancholy ſpectacle. When I had re- 
covered myſelf from the ſurpriſe 
into which it had thrown me, I en- 
quired the cauſe of this bloody con- 
flift; but received no other anſwer 
than a freſh ſtream of ſorrow. 


Art length, while he wiped away 
the tears, which ran like fountains 
. = | down 


| 
| 
| | 
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down his cheeks, he ſaid, with many 
deep ſighs, with a figh he uttered, 
My honour, Sir, compelled me 
* to the deed; my conſcience con- 
* demned it: but all remonſtrance 
« was vain, and through the boſom 
*« of my friend I have pierced my 
« own heart, whoſe wounds will 
* never heal.” Here a freſh guſh 
of woe iſſued from a ſource of ſor- 
row which ſeemed inexhauſtible. 


Here (ſaid I) is another buffet 
for a poor man's heart that has been 
well buffeted already !-—When. will 
this end ?—It is but ten minutes 
ſince I eſcaped from one hole, and 
now am I fallen plump into another. 
— Yorick, Yorick, thou waſt born 

to 
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to carry a good load of your own 
ſorrows on your back, but it ſeems 
you muſt take thoſe of others into 
the bargain. Well, what's the 
matter here ? 


lt is a point of Honour, Sir.“ 


Honour ! What is this phantom 
which men call Honour, that 
wounds where it ſhould heal, —and 
adminiſters a poiſon where it ſhould 
apply a balſam ?—It is the child of 
Faſhion, and plays with the weak- 
neſs of our nature to our undoing. 
— Under the influence of its mo- 
ther, it dares uſurp the venerable 
forms of Reaſon and Juſtice to de- 
ſtroy the firmeſt bonds of Friendſhip 

and 
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and Love. Domeſtic happineſs falls 
a woeful ſacrifice to it, while a pa- 
rent's heart bleeds over a ſlaughtered 
fon. It deſtroys the tender maiden's 
peace for ever, by blaſting her faith- 
ful lover with a murderer's name. — 
Thus does it rob fociety of its grow- 
ing ornaments, and deſtroys the 
faiteſt proſpects of virtue for ever,— 
Honour? Tis a defolating principle. 
Reaſon deteſts, but dare not op- 
poſe it: for ſo great is its power, 
that all the crowds of divines, wits, 
and philoſophers, have not been 
able to reaſon, preach, or, which 
is the moſt likely method, to laugh 
i out of the world, 
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GRATITUDE. 
A FRAGMEN I. 


_ RATITUDE being a 
| fruit which cannot be pro- 
duced by any other tree than Bene- 
ficence, muſt neceſſarily, from hav- 
ing ſo noble an origin, ſo divine a 
deſcent, be a perfect virtue. 


I ſhall not, for my part, ſays NA 
tifarius Secundus, heſitate to place 
it at the head of all the other virtues; 
eſpecially as the Omnipotent himſelf 
requires no other at our hands; — 
this alone affording all the others 
neceſſary for ſalvation. 


Even 
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Even the Pagans held this virtue 
in ſuch high eſteem, that in honour 
of it they imaged three Divinities, 
under the name of the Graces,” 
whom they diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Thalia, Aglaia, and Eu- 
phroſyne. Theſe three Goddeſſes 
preſided over Gratitude, judging 
that one alone was not ſufficient to 
do honour to ſo rare a virtue. It is 
to be obſerved, that the poets have 
repreſented them naked, in order to 
point out, that in caſes of bene- 
ficence and acknowledgment we 
ſhould act with the utmoſt ſince- 
rity, and without the leaſt diſguiſe, | 
They were depicted Veſtals, and in 
the bloom of youth, to inculcate, 
that good offices ſhould ever be re- 

membered 


l 


membered in their moſt verdant 
freſhneſs; that our gratitude ought 
never to ſlacken or fink under the 
weight of time; and that it belioves 
us to ſearch for every poſſible occa- 
ſion to teſtify our ſenſibility of bene- 
fits received, They were repreſented 
with a ſoft and ſmiling mien, to ſig- 
nify the joy we ſhould feel when we 
can expreſs our ſenſe of the obliga- 
tions we owe; their number was 
fixed to three, to teach us that ac- 
knowledgments ſhould be threefold, 
in proportion to the benefit received; 
and they were deſcribed as holding 
each other by the hand, to inſtruct 
us that obligations and gratitude 
ſhould be inſeparable, 
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Theſe are among the many good 
inſtructions which the Pagans have 
left behind them; and Chriſtians 
who boaſt of ſuperior doctrines, 
would do well to ſhew ſuperior 
virtue. 
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ThE FELLOW-TRAVELLER, 


HILST pl unfortinate 


ſtranger was lamenting the 
deſtruction of his friend, he forgot 


his own ſafety. — Perceiving ſome 
horſemen at a. diſtance, and conjec- 
turing, that having gained inte llli- 
gence of the! intended duel, they 
might perhaps be coming in ſearch 
of the combatants, I entreated him 
to get into my Chaiſe, which ſhould 
carry him with all poſſible ſpeed to 
Paris, where he could either conceal 
himſelf till the affair was ſettled in 
nnn * ge to ee oye" 
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My remonſtrances had their pro- 
per effect, and with little farther in- 


treaty I prevailed on him to be my 
companion and fellow- traveller. 


By the time we had got about a 
league from the fatal ſpot, I obſerved 
the moiſture of his eyes diminiſhed, 
his boſom throbbed with leſs energy, 
and his whole frame became more 
tranquil, We had not yet broke 
filence ſince we had been in the 
chaiſe. However, it was not long 
before I diſcovered, as I thought, a 
diſpoſition .in him to make me ac- 
quainted with the cauſe. of his mis. 
fortune. I encouraged him, theres 
fore, in the tendereſt manner to open 
his heart to me - and he ſoon began 
as follows: 


£ 


- 
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« AM, ſaid he, the ſon of a 
member of the Parliament of 
Languedoc. Having finiſned my 
ſtudies, I went to reſide for ſome 
months at Paris, where I formed an 
acquaintance with a gentleman ſome- 
what younger than myſelf, who was 
a man of rank, and the heir to a con- 
ſiderable fortune; and who had been 
ſent thither by his relations, as well 
for improvement, as to eſtrange 
him from a young lady of inferior 
rank and fortune, who ſeemed too 
much to have engroſſed his atten - 
tied d ao 5 dee "BOT OE 
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He revealed to me his paſſion 
for this young Lady, Who, he ſaid, 
had made ſo great an impreſſion on 
him, that it was nat in the power 
of time or abſence to obliterate her 
dear image from his boſom. They 
kept up a conſtant correſpondenee 
by letters: thoſe from her ſeemed to 
breathe- a language af the puroſt 
affection. He conſulted me how 
be ſhould act, and I adviſed him al- 
ways to the beſt af my judgment. 
Indeed, 1 ſoon diſcovered, ho vain 
and, unprofitable a buſineſs 1t would. * 
he to uſe any endeavours to. difſuade 
him from the indulgence of a paſſion 
lo deeply rooted as his, appeared to 
be. —Beſides, the beauty and charms, 
of the Lady who was the object of 


— > 
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it, according to his warm and feel - 
ing deſcription of them, ſeemed to 
juſtify the violence of his affection. 
therefore applauded his choice; 
and as our ſentiments entirely agreed 
upon the impotence of wealth and 
grandeur, when placed in competi- 
tion with happineſs, we conſidered 
the tyranny of parents in compelling 
their children to marry againſt their 
inclinations, as the greateſt of all 
temporal evils. 


« About this time J received a 
letter from my father, ordering me 
to return home. As there was ſome- 
thing very poſitive in the command, 
without any. reaſon being aſſigned, 
I was apprehenſive that ſome of my 

E 4 little 
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lttle gallantries, which you know 
are inevitable at Paris, had reached 
his cars; and therefore prepared my- 
{elf for the journey with.a contrite 
heart, and a pegitential aſpect. I 
had, indeed, the more reaſon for this 
glaomigcſs, as my laſt remittance, 
which v as to: have. ſerved me three 
months, was- exhauſted at the end 
of the firſt, and there was no poſſi- 
bility of travelling without money. 
But my generous friend anticipated 
even a hint upon the occaſion ; and 
preſenting me with aſmall box, which 
| he begged I would keep for his ſake, 

I found in it a draft upon a banker 
for a larger ſum than was neceſſary 
tor the expences of my journey. 

« As 


_ 
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& As he never omitted any oppor- 
tunity of writing to his dear Ange- 
lica, he begged 1 would deliver a 
letter to her, as ſhe reſided in my 
father's neighbourhood, and alſo his 
picture, which had been executed by 
one of the moſt celebrated artiſts 
in Paris, and was richly ſet with 

brilliants for a bracelet. 
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THE PRODIGAL's RETURN. 


T I T was with the greateſt reluc- 


trance J left Paris, and its va- 
rious amuſements; but they did not 
affect me nearly ſo much as the loſs 
of my friend's company, as we had 
lived like brothers together. Every 
ſtage brought me nearer, as I 
thought, to an angry parent—and 
I prepared myſelf to receive the 
ſeverity of parental reproach with 
the humility and reſpe& due from 


a ſon (a prodigal ſon) to his father. 


« But how great was my ſur- 
prize, when, running to meet me 
at the gate with a countenance full 

of 


t 91 
of Joy, he exclaimed, © My fon; 
« this mark of your ready obedience 
« endears you ſtill more to me, and 
* renders you worthy the good for- 


&« tune that awaits you.” I was fo 
much aſtoniſhed at the unexpected 
kindneſs he ſhewed me, that I could | 
with difficulty find words to expreſs 
my acknowledgments; — and my 
flence beſt teſtified my wonder at 
what this good fortune could be, 
which ſo nearly awaited me.— My 
father ſeeing my (embarraſſment, —- 
“Walk in, ſaid he, and that my- 
* ſtery will be revealed.” Saying 
this, he introduced me to an elder- 
ly gentleman, and a young Lady; 
and as he preſented me to the latter, 


he 


f 60 7 
he ſaid, “ This Lady, Sir, is to be 


your wife.“ 


« There was an honeſt ſincerity 
and friendly bluntneſs in my father, 
very different from the. fawning of 
court ſycophants, a ſpecies of be- 
ings he had never known, 

« You can more eaſily conceive 
than I can expreſs the emotions of 
my mind upon this occaſion, —The 
Lady was inexpreſſibly beautiful, 
and poſſeſſed charms, which being 
now much heightened by her pre- 
ſent confuſion, were more than ſuf- 
ficient to inſpire a heart poſſeſſed of 
the leaſt ſenſibility with inſtant love. 

Mine 
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— Mine was made captive in 4 
moment, 


* As ſoon as I recovered myſelf 
from the conſternation this unex- 
pected event had thrown me into, I 
paid my reſpects to the company in 
the beſt manner I was able, and was 
wiſhed joy upon my happy alliance, 
as if the nuptials had really taken 
place. It was impoſſible, indeed, 
to view ſo divine an object without 


being enamoured; or not to have 


exulted in the happineſs of my ſitua- 


tion, when my father's approbation 


had fore · run my own, 
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THE INTERVIEW. 


INNER was ſerved, when 

mirth and feſtivity reigned 
in every countenance, except that of 
my intended bride : this I aſcribed 
to her modeſty and baſhfulneſs at 
my ſadden arrival and abrupt in- 
troduction. I took the earlieſt op- 
portunity of being alone with her 
ro unfold my ſentiments, and ac- 
quaiat her with the deep impreſſion 
ſhe had made upon my heart, 


Soon after dinner this oppor- 
tunity occurred. Walking in the 
garden, we found ourſelves ſequeſ- 
tered from the reſt of the company, 
in 


FEW 1 
in a little grove which Nature, in- 
her kindeſt hours, ſeemed to have 
deſtined for the retreat of lovers. 
& Madam, ſaid I, after the decla- 
*. ration which has been made, and 
our happy introduction, with the 
4 conſent of both our fathers, I 
„ flatter myſelf I ſhall -nor offend- 
% you, when I tell you, that there 
« 1s nothing wanting to complete 
« my felicity, and make me the 
% happieſt of beings, but your tel- 
Jing me that the alliance which 
« is going to take place, is as agree - 
© able to you as it ſeems to every 
« one elſe, Oh! tell me, that 1 
t am not forced upon you: — ſay, ' 
e at leaſt, I may hope to enjoy 
* ſome-ſmall-ſhare in your affections; 
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« —for the moſt earneſt aſſiduity 
© in deſerving them ſhall be the 
« buſineſs of my whole life.” 


cc Sir, replied ſhe, there is a no- 
*« ble candour in your countenance, 
* which muſt abbhor deception, 
Were I to tell you I could ever 
love you, I ſhould be guilty of the 
«« greateſt deception. It is impoſ- 
« ſible.” 


« What do] hear? Impoſſible to 
& love me!“ —© Yes, fir, replied ſhe, 
sit is impoſſible. Alas, madam, 
« am I to be exalted into happineſs 
« for no other purpoſe but to be 
«© thrown headlong into miſery !|— 


« What! in one hour am 1 to know 
« the 


tin 
© 'theextiemesof jdy and forrow-! — 
4 Believe me, Lady, I do not ap- 
* peal to the command of à parent, 
* however favourable to my wiſhes, 
Hut to yourkelf. And here I moſt 
« earneltly intreat you that how- 
ever averſe you may now be to 
« me, you will not forbid my en- 
« deavours to deſerve you. 
« The time may come, perhaps, 
ce when you will not be inſenſible to 
my conſtancy and affection.” 

40 No. villain ! F exclaimed a voice 
from behind us, « that time ſhall 
« never come! — Thou halt this 
« inſtant receive the reward Ber thy 
ts treachery.” 2 | 
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* On looking round, = what 
tongue can tell my aſtoniſhment, 
when I beheld my friend, my 
much-loved friend, ruſhing thro? 
the thicket with his ſword drawn, 


and coming furiouſly upon me 


« The Lady fainting, he ſheathed 
his ſword to aſſiſt her. When ſhe 
was carried into the houſe, he bid 
me follow him. Unknowing how I 
had offended, or by what magic he 
could be at my father's houſe when 
I thought him in Paris, I accom- 
panied him. As we walked on to- 
wards the foreſt, he thus explained 


himſelf: 
« Sir, your treachery to me I was 


„ acquainted with a few hours after 
pour. 


[6] 
d your departure from Paris; and | 
« tho? you thought proper to con- 
% ceal the ſubje& of your journey 
« from me, the whole city echoed 
«* with your nuptials before night. 
« I accordingly ſet out poſt directly, 
« and, as you find, have chme in 


time to prevent your union vc 
4 * Angelica,” 


0 Angelis! ſaid I. Heaven 
* knows how unjuſtly you accuſe 
e me: AI was ignorant that this was 
* ae | 


60 Childiſ evaſion! faid be: Tia 
« may impoſe on fools and drivel- 
« lers, but 1 muſt have other fatis- x 

F 1 80 faction. 
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«* fation.—Have you delivered my 
letter and picture?“ 


No it was impoſſible.“ 


% Villain, villain! — No, — you 
thought it more prudent to recom- 
« mendyourown ſuit. —lI heard every 
* word that paſſed, and therefore it 
&« is needleſs to add to your guilt by 
the violation of truth.“ 

<« Tn vain did I expoltulate with 
him to prove my innocence. — In 
vain did I promiſe to give up all my 
pretenſions to Angelica, and travel to 
the moſt diſtant parts of the world 
to forget her — He was inexorable. 

— It was impoſſible for me to con- 
| vince 
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vince him that I had not deceived 
him at Paris, or that I had not known 
it was Angelica to whom I propoſed 
paying my addreſſes. In a word, we 
reached the ſpot where you found us, 
when, with the greateſt reluctance, I 
drew to defend myſelf, after being 
branded with the repeated epithets 
of Daftardly Coward, and Intamous 
Poltroon.—You know the reſt,” 


Here a ſhower of tears, and many 
a bitter ſigh, concluded the mourn- 
ful ſtory. 
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THE INN. 


FTVHIS affecting ſtory had prey- 
| 4 dd fo much upon my ſpirits, 
and I had entered ſo deeply into the 
circumſtances of it, that I was very 
glad to ſee a little inn on the fide of 
the road, which ſeemed to invite vs 
to enter and take ſome refreſhment. 


The hoſteſs, who welcomed us ſoon 
after we entered, was a comely, well- 
looking woman, embonpoint, neither 
old nor young, or, as the French 
expreſs it, d un certain age ;—which 
by the way 1s a very uncertain me- 
thod of determining it: I ſhall 
therefore claſs her about thirty-eight, 


A Core 


E 
A Cordelier was taking his leave of 
her, and there was reaſon to judge, 
from the ſanctity with which ſhe 
cyed him, ſhe had been at confeſſion. 
Her handkerchief was ſomewhat 
rumpled, and deficient in a few pins ; 
the center of her cap was alſo not 
directly upon the center of her head; 
but this may be attributed to the 
fervour of her devotion, and the 
hurry in which ſhe was called to 
ſalute her new gueſts. 


We called for a bottle of Cham- 
pagne, when ſhe told me, She had 
« ſome of the beſt in all France: 
“ That ſhe perceived I was an Ea- 
„ gliſhman; and though the two na- 
« tions were at war, ſhe would al- 

F 4 * Ways 
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* ways do juſtice to individuals, and 
* muſt own that My Lords Anglois 


* were the moſt generous Seigneur 


* in Europe; that ſhe ſhould there- 
6 fore think herſelf guilty of much 
< injuſtice, if ſhe were to offer an 
% Engliſhman a glaſs of wine which 
“ was not fit for the Grand Mo. 
* nargue,” 


There was no diſputing with a 
female upon ſo delicate a ſubject : 
beſides, I never was leſs diſpoſed 
in my whole life to wrangle or 
diſpute about any thing, much leſs 
about the worſt bottle of Cham- 
pagne I ever tafted, — Indeed, if the 
generality of mankind were in my 
preſent humour, which, for the fake 

| of 
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of the world, I moſt ſincerely wiſh 
to be the caſe - how few diſcontent- 
ed faces ſhould we ſee, and how few 
hard joſtlings we ſhould meet with, 
as we travelled along From what 
cauſe it proceeds, I am not anxious 
to know; but ſure I am, that it is 
contrary 'to my nature to diſpute 
about any thing.—l look into the 
world, and ſee much to pity,” and 
much to pray for; but ſcarce any 
thing which deſerves the trouble, 
and, I may add, the danger of a 
ſerious competition. 


On our arrival at Paris, I ſet down 
my fellow-traveller at his old lodg- 
ings in La Rue Gueniguad, where he 
propoſed diſguiſing himſelf in the ha- 

bit 
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bit of an Abbe z a character the leaſt 


taken notice of in. that city, except 
they are profeſſed wits, or deter- 
mined critics, He promiſed to meet 
me at the Caffe Anglois, over-againſt 
the Pont Neuf, at nine, that we might 
ſop tagether, and deliberate on the 
ſteps. neceſſary to be taken for his ſe- 
curity. It was now five, ſo that 
J had four hours of lounging and 
lodging-hunting ; how, then, could 
L better employ my time than in a 
mont (perhaps a long) eanference 
with the agreeable: Marabande de 
Gands? 


In tlie finſt place, no woman in 
the whole city was better informed 


wes: lodgings wene: tn be late; her 
ſhop 
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ſhop was a kind of bureau dadreſſe 
for empty hotels. This, indeed, I 
did not know, when J entered it: 
but why ſhould the circumſtance 
be leſs in my favour, becauſe I was 
not pre-acquainted with it? In the 
ſecond place, no female had more 
early intelligence with reſpect to the 
news of the day, and it was neceſſary 
1 ſhauld know if my. friend's affair 
had yet reached the capital: but this 
I was to kearn wich caution and ad- 
dreſs; it was, therefore, neceſſary 
we ſhould retite into che Back- hop 


tb DS or bo & inn tn % on An 4 O'S | — 
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THE TILT OF ARMS. 
PARIS AND LON DON. 


ARIS thy emblem is a ſhip, 

— yet thy Seine is not navi- 
gable. — Take London's croſs (you 
may drop the bloody dagger in the 
Streights of Dover and Calais, to 
cleanſe its ſanguinary blade) and 
with it emblazon Notre Dame; 
whilſt thy ſhip fails with the tide 
up the Thames, and caſts anchor in 
the port of commerce. 


In which of the nine hundred 
ſtreets—I mean lanes—of this ca- 


pital of the world — (for who can 
diſpute 
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diſpute a Pariſian's word, who never 
has ventured beyond the gates ?)—T 
ſay, in which ſhall I take up my 
lodging? But ſoftly : There lives 
my beautiful Marchandede Gands with 
her ſilken eye-laſhes ! There ſhe is at 
the door! The nets of love fabled 
by poets are ſurely realized by 
them, — © Madame, la fortune ma 
&« Jette encore une fois dans votre quar- 
«© tier ſans y penſer. — Comment ſe 
i porte, madame? — A merveille, 
* mon/ieur ;—charmee de vous voir 


What urbanity in a ranger! 4 
what a polite language ! and how 
happily expreſſed by a glover's wife! 


— 


beautiful Marchande had run over 


1 
niſhed a modern Atalantis- writer with 
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THE BACK. SHOE. 


E bad not made this retreat 
many minutes, before my 


all the news of the day. I Was pre- 
ſently informed of every freſh con- 
vektion between the opera- datbere, 
les filles & honneur, & les Illes de joyt, 
avec My Lords Anglois, les Barons 


Allemand, & les Muarzuls aliens. 


From the rapidity with which ſhe 
diſpatched theſe connections. had 


| ſucked 1 in more ſcandal in the ſpace 


of ten iinutes, than would have fur- 


memoirs for a couple of volumes. 


But, ſaid ſhe, apropos: have you 


ͤſeen 


T9 9: 

<« ſeen any of our new manufacture 
of gloves?” . What are they?“ 
I aſked, Upon which ſhe todk down 
a band-box, and produced a very cu- 
rious collection. Theſe, ſaid the, 
„ are les ponds d amour: they were 
& invented par Mr. le Duc de —. 
* The cauſe was ſingular, and worth 
© mentioning. Madame La Ducheſſe 
„had for her cicibeo a Scotch offl- 
% cer, who had fome eruptions of a 
particular kind. Vou know, fit, 
< that it is the mis fortune of that 
nation to have a diforder peculiar 
to themſelves, as well as we: all 
« countries have their misfortunes. 
% Madame's valet- de · chambre told 
* his maſter in confidence, that he 
eas afraid Mr. le Capitains had 

com- 
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* communicated ſomething to hor 


ladyſhip that he did not dare men- 
tion. Qui eft ce que Ceft ? What is 
« it, ſaid the duke.—Ce n'eſt pas la 
« gale? It is not the itch ? The va- 
let ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and 
<* the ducheſs entered. La politeſſe 
e would not allow the duke to pro- 
* ceed upon an eclairciſſement with 
„ his lady; he therefore ſet about 


% divining a means to avoid the in- 
« fection. He had heard of an Eng- 


« liſh colonel who had hit upon a 


« lucky expedient, in a caſe not un- 


ſimilar ; but his name, which the 
« manufacture bore, was ſo barba- 
« rous, that it could never be pro- 
* nounced with decency ; he there- 
% fore called his. device les gands 
6 amour, 


** 


E 
« amour, and now they are in great 
6c eſteem throughout Paris. But I 
“ ſhould have informed you the 
e ducheſs was never inoculated, and 
that ſhe died of the ſmall - pox a few 
% months after. Her phyſicians, it 
6 is ſaid, miſtook her diſorder; and 
e having never been in your country, 
« they forgot that Ja gale, or any 
other diſorder, whether cutaneous 
« or not, might be tranſplanted hi- 
ether. 2 hope,“ continued ſhe, 
caſting 2 moſt amorous leer through 
her beautiful eye-laſhes, which pe- 
netrated farther than I thought it 
poſſible for aſin gle look. to PFHInatss 
that you'll be a cuſtomer |. — 

* You'll certainly wear them when- 


Vor. III. G tber 
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« they are ſo hiverfally the 
6c faſhion.” 2 


| Baying this, ſe produced ſome of 
various ſizes and patterns; but ! 
objected to moſt of them, as being 
too large for my hand. At length 
the produced a pair which T thougfit 
were near the mark: I'll try them 
e On, fir but your hand muſt be 
« yery ſmall to fit theſe,” . It is 
c rather warm now, madam ; ſo that 
« Tbelieve you may try a ſize larger.” 
She placed herſelf on my ſide, and 
with böth her hands had almoſt 
effected the deſign, When her huf- 
band paffed "through the parlour; 
who, nodding his head 'as be pulled, 


id, tt Faites—faites—it bougez Pas.” 
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THE EFFECT 


Know not how to account for it; 
but I always found ſomething of 
a tremor come over me, when I was 
detected by a lady's huſband in 
private converſation with her, tho 
in the moſt innocent attixude.— 
That our's was the moſt innocent 
in the world at this time, cannot 
poſſibly be controverted: — beſides, 
it was a matter pf buſineſs. Who 
could blame a female vender gf 
gloves for n N on in the 
Dackeſhags + 50230 220 


But, be this as. it may, the un- 
5 expected arrival of the bon homme 


* * 


G 2 had 


t 
had almoſt rendered the gloves uſe- 
leſs. — My hand ſhook To (by what 
kind of ſympathy I know not) that 
it was unable t6 do its office's — 
it (pt: through the glove, and fell 
from the fair one's hand. Non Dieu! 
&« ſaid ſhe; qui eft ce gue vous aue 
To which I replied with much 
propriety, ——* Ma foi, madame, je 
« wait rien.” You are ill, fir— 
ce take a drop of liqueur,” which ſhe 
immediately produced from. an ad- 


joining cloſet, The cordial was of 


ſome efficacy; but not ſufficient to 
remove the perturbation of my ſpi- 
rits, occaſioned ſolely by the en- 
trance of the huſband : ſo that I 
had not reſolution ſufficient to un- 
. dergo a lecond trial of the gloyes 
| from 
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from her fair hand ; but I deſired 


her to put up a couple of pair of 
the ſmaller ſize, She aſked me what 
@ colour. —1 replied, black. — “Cam- 
| ment, ſaid ſhe, avec des rubang nairs, 
„ ſans tir en deuil.“ But I cleared 
up this, by telling her a clergyman, 


H $ 
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though not in mourning, could not 
in decency wear any gloves (even 
gands d'amour) of a gay colour. 


The ſubject of my firſt entrance 


into this lady's ſhop, may be 


thought to have evaporated in the 


trying on the gloves, and the fright 
from the hoſt. But the truth is, I 
had taken my meaſures in the fore- 
ſhop before our retreat: I mean, I 
had ſecured a lodging ; and as to 

mw the 


FRF 
the intelligence concerning my un. 
fortunate fellow- traveller, it did not 
come within the compaſs of her 
knowledge. This much 1 thought 
due to myſelf, and to my new ac- 
quaintance, 
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I SLANDER, 


t DOUBT not, from the good- 

I nature and candour of my for- 
mer | critics, that the laſt chapter 
will be ſubpcena'd againſt me, in the 
monthly Trials of Authors without 
jury; and that I ſhall be pronounced 
by that Bench of Judges, ſuch as 
they are, guilty of high treaſon 
againſt the Laws of Decency, for 
penning the ſame, though there is 
not therein a daſh, ſtar or aſteriſk, 
which, in my work, have conſtant- 
ly alarmed their virtue, But as I 
ſhall be among my Peers, I enter 


the following Proteſt : 
G 4 «« IDO 
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«© DO not agree to the ſaid Re- 
“ ſolution, becauſe! Lam thoroughly 
« convinced they do not under- 


* 


0 


* cauſe, without they enter into a 
«* complete explanation thereof, 1 
„ muſt be of opinion, that it is 
above their comprehenſion. 


ſtand the ſaid Chapter; and be- 


YORICK,” 


cat 


c ror 


e eee 


n nee een 
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THE UNEXPECTED 
MEETING. 


TAVING taken leave of my 

I beautiful Marebande, I ſtrolled: 
from ſtreet to ſtreet as errant Chance 
directed me; till turning the corner 
of the Rue La Harpe, I heard a voice 
from a facre, crying hift, Biſt, Biſt! 


Turning about, I perceived my 
temporary Abbe popping his head 
out of the fiacre window, and beck- 
oning to me. Heavens! ſaid I, 
„ what can this mean? — He is 
taken up by the Marechauſſce, 
or the Chaſſeurs, and is conduct- 
5 1ng to the Chatelet or Bic tre 


4 Not 
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Not ſo: his honeſt landlord having 
given him intelligence that theſe gen- 
try were in ſearch of him, and ad- 
viſed him to make a ſpeedy retreat 
to avoid the conſequences, he was 
ſetting out for Flanders, to get be- 
yond the limits of their juriſdiction. 


This event at once occaſioned in 
me the different ſenſations of pleaſure. 
and pain, — I was really concerned 
that this unfortunate young man was 
thus harraſſed for an event which he 
would have uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to have prevented—and I was 
rejoiced to think, that in a few hours 
he would have paſſed the frontiers 
of France, and be out of the reach of 
French juſtice. 


Money 
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Money being the grand agent in 
all the little buſineſſes of life, I think 
it a pity that a ſingle two-pence 
ſhould lie clinking idly in my pocket, 
provided any ather honeſt man could 
make à better uſe of it (and that 
theſe are the unpolluted ſentiments 
of my heart, witneſs that Heaven 
which knows it! — witneſs alſo my 
Poverty ). I thought it my duty to 
hint to him, in tak ing my leave of him, 
after a very tender ſcene, that ſo pre- 
cipitate a departure and ſo long a jour- 
ney might exhauſt his finances ſooner 
than he expected; and that as mo- 
ney was the ſinew of every thing 
which was vigorous, if he would 
barrow my purſe, I would call upon 
him, 
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him, in my return to England, and, 


if convenient to him, then accept of 


a nden 


Had 1; gone hroogh F Nudes, an 


object of this kind would not in the 
leaſt have engaged my attention. 


He replied, that he had: a ſuſk- 
cient {ſum to carry him to Nieuport, 


and from thence he would write to 


his friends. 


Thou knoweſt, Eugenius, my 
feelings upon this occaſion, I did 
not dare preſs him, for fear of of- 
fending a delicacy of which I myſelf 


an 


was too ſuſceptible, — We took - 
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the coach drove haſtily away. 


1 33 ] 
an affectionate leave of each other, 
expreſſing our mutual withes for each 
other's welfare. In this or a better 
« world,” ſaid I — and I was going 
to add, . We ſhall meet again, but 


* - 
=" 


* 


THE CONSUMMATION. 


N this gloomy mood 1 went to 
my lodgings, and lounged three 
hours in the arm-chair, out of hu- 

mour with every body, and with every 
thing. I tried to write, but it would 
not do- my pen was out of humour 
as well as myſelf.— I pared my nails 
called for ſupper—eat none—quar- 
relled with the landlord—curſed his 
wine — called La Fleur an afs — 
broke a glaſs—and went to bed. 


Neither would this do.—When 
theſe fits take hold of us, Philoſophy 
has no power over them,—I tumbled 


the whole night from ſide to fide of 
the 
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the bed, without reſt or ſleep. My 
ideas were too ſcattered and eccentric 
to be compoſed at home—T'll go, 
therefore abroad, ſaid I, and try what 
that can do- ſhall compoſe myſelf 
as I go along. So getting up, 1 
took a fiacre, and drove all round 
Paris, It is ſtrange that paſſions, 
which are the gales of life, and un- 
der a certain ſubordination the only 
incentives to action, ſh.'u'd at the 
ſame time create all our miſery, all 
our misfortunes. I couid not re- 
frain repeating with Pope, 


Why charge Mankind on Heay'n their own 
| offence, | | 

And ca'l their woes; the crimes of Providence? 

Bli:d, wo themſelves their miſeries create, 


And periſh by their folly, not their fate! 


Ju& 
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Juſt as J had uttered theſe lines, 
(which by the bye would have been 
more fonorous, and of courſe more 
affecting, in their original Greek, 
and in the words of my old friend 
Homer) 1 perceived ; an inſcription 
over a door, which a good deal puz- 


zled me. Sade 8 RALICALE 4 | | * * 


1L*ON- FAIT” NOGES Ii 


"Whit: ] was gazing at his un- 
common information, my ears were 
-regaled with ſome very pleaſing 
muſic, which was playing to. a ſett 
of conviyial friends at a dance. I 
ordered the Facre to ſtop, and en- 
quired whether I might not faire 
ndces ici. 


war, . I en- 
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1 etitibt herb remarking in this 
place, that a coachman and his coach 
are looked upon in Paris to be ſo 
equally ihanimate, that it is the fame 
expetice to dra upon and run thro' 
the one, as the other; and allo, that 
the performante of the nuplial rites, 
though much boaſted of. by every 
married and unmarried man in Pa- 
ris, prevails more upon the outſide 
of the walls, than withinſide of the 
houſes. 


L'oN FAIT NOCES ICI. 


Jen ſuis bien aiſe, ſaidT; it ſuits 
e the gloomy habit of my ſoul, and 
love alone can remove it.“ 


Vor. III. H When 
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© When the Cocher had brought the 
inaſter of the houſe to the door, and 
informed him that an Engliſh gen- 
tleman propoſed to faire nices,—the 
queſtion he put was how many ſoupes, 
how many zourtes, how many fri- 


caſſies, and how much muſic? 


To which I replied, None. 


Monfitur PHite ſhrugged. up his 
ſhoulders, and ſaid, © Pauvre mon · 
5 fieur Anglois, il eſt gris.” 
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THE TRAITE UR. 


ALTHOUGH: dee price of run. 
5-7 ding through a cocher or af 
(cither animate orinanimate) is ſtipu- 
lared to a ard, the putting 10. geath 
a rraiteur is a. very ſerious. affair. and 
might / be attended with, very ſerious 
conſequences. The etiquette, and 
Punclilio of Killing a man in France, 
form a ſcience of themſelves, and 
are as uſeful a kind of knowledge 
as Quadrille or Piquet. Having 
made ſomè ſhort ſtudy of theſe mat- 
ters, I judged it prudent only to 
diable, peſte, and /e a little, and 
bid the coachman drive home to my 
deine we 


which the young woman was ſecured. 
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LA FILLE-DE JOYE, 


CARCE had T-entered into 
La Rue St. Jaques, before E per- 
ceived a party of the Gust hurrying 
a young woman into a coach, whilſt 
ſhe was weeping with great bitterneſs, 
and:imploring their mercy.— Mercy! 
thou divine attribute, eſtranged from 
the brutal breaſts of ſuch violatersot. 
Sumatity ! 


As my coach _ ſhe gave me a 


look that pierced me to the heart. 


I ordered my coachman to turn im- 
mediately, and follow the carriage in 


N a 
aas 


It 
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It being now near ſeven in the 
morning, they conducted her directly 
to the Commiſſaire. When they ſtopt, 
1 felt 4 fecret ſatisfaction on finding 
the houſe belonged to Monſieur De 
L——, my intimate acquaintance. 
On alightiag, and giving in my 
name, I was told he was not yet up. 
The young woman was conducted 
into a kind of office, whilſt J was 
uſhered into the cloſet of the Com- 
miſſaire, which commanded a view 
of the office. 


* * 8 0 


After an uncemmon burſt of 
grief, ſhe wiped her face with her 
handkerchief ; when I preſently diſ- 
covered the features (though much 
bloated with crying) of my pretty 

Hg tle 
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little fille-de- chambre whom I firſt 
met with ber tgaremens de cæur. 
Heavens! ſaid J, is this poſſible! 
Do not my eyes deceive me? No 
it is ſne. My heart was involun- 


tarily engaged in her favour z * and 
af Mr. De L—, ſaid Ito myſelf, hath 


the leaſt ſuſceptibility of ſentiment in 
his, this unfortunate ee woman 
— not fall a facrifice to— 


Juſt as I . 40 reſolu- 
tion, che Commiſſaire entered; and 
after many compliments and ſome 
profeſſions of friendſhip, I ſeized-up- 


on the opportunity of telling him, 


he had it now in his power to con- 
vince me of the fincerity of his aſ- 


a ſertions. He-required an explana- 


tion, and I gave him one. 


, 
— 
. 
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To this he replied, * it would 
be - impoſſible to afford the young 
woman any relief till he had heard 
the allegations againſt her; but that if 
there was a poſſibility of mitigating 
her puniſhment, without: loſing ſight 
of juſtice, he would certainly do it 
to oblige me.“ 


She was examined; and though 
I could perceive ſhe gathered ſome 
confidence from my preſence, there 
was ſo much innocence and unaf- 
fected ſimplicity i in her countenance, 
that methought the Commiſſaire 
ſeemed ſomewhat nn in her 
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"The Guit alledged againſt. her, 
thax there had been a riot at ber 


lodgingg, and that the neighbour- 
hood had been diſturbed!” She an- 
hnowledged there had been fopie 
to her not admitting ſome trou- 
bleſome viſitors, who had come to 
pay their compliments to a lady who 
had, before her thoſe. lodgings. The 
air of truth with which ſhe delivered 
this, made the Cammiſſaire immedi- 
ately commence her advocate, and 
he told the leader of the Cu t he 
Was liable to be puniſhed; for forg- 
ing the lady out of her apartments 
»*updn ſuch. a pretence ; that the moſt 
virtuous women in Paris were liable 
„te the ſame inconvenience from 
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troubleſome viſttors; and that it 
they could not prove ber to be a 
woman of diſordetly conduct in any 
other reſpect, they might think the 
lady very merciful if ſhe forgave 
them, upon their aſking her pardon.” 
This they readily conſented to, and 
they retired, leaving the Commiſſarre, 
their late priſoner, and myſelf. 
When they were gone, the Com- 
miſſaire told me, that notwith- 
ſtanding the-ſtep he had taken in her 
favour, he was very ſenſible ſhe was 
a fillz-de-joye, her name being down 
upon his liſt; but that, as ſhe was a 
young practitioner,” and the Gut 
were as yet ignorant of her profeſ- 
ſion, at the entreaty of Mr. Yorick 
an n he 
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he had releaſed her; but ſtrongly 
recommended her to avoid coming 


before him upon that or any other 
occaſion.” ai wt 
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I was greatly ſurprized to find 
ſhe was actually upon the Com- 
miſaire's liſt, and my curioſity was 
much excited to know her ſtory. 
We retired, after paying Mr. De L— 
all the compliments to which he was 
ſo. juſtly entitled for his polite be- 
haviour, and I accompanied her 


back to her lodgings. 


T a: 
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Fre oy had nt pea me 
"repeated thanks, for my kind 
intet&Mo ion, J intreated her to inform 
me by what unfriendly accident ſhe 
had been reduced to that fitvation of 
life, i in which, according to the Com- 
miſſaire, ſhe was now ſo unfortunate- 
ly engaged. A flood of t tears pre- 
vented her immediate reply ; ; | but 
when they began to ſubſide, , ſhe gave 

me the following account: 


V1 


THE day after the viſit I paid 
you at your Hotel, I was ſeat” by 
Madame R, my miſtreſs, to pre- 
ſent her eomplitnents to you, and 


5 deſire 


deſire to know when yo Sfopoſed 
waiting on her with the letter you 


were. entruſted with for her from 


Amiens, being ſurprized you Rad dot 
yet tranſmitted it to her; Hel 
vas informed you had ſet out for 
the South of France, and it Was 
uncertain when you would return. 
Having carried back this infor- 
mation to my miſtreſs, ſhe flew- 
into a violent paſſion for having 
omitted bringing it with me the day 
before, when I was purpoſely ſent 
for it, but when, by ſome unae- 
countable accident, we both forgot 
it. She was not ſparing of her hiats 
and conjectures that ſomething had 
paſſed between us of a very ſingu- 
lar nature and gens ſo fat a5 to . 5 
Ilie u T0 Seen it 
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it 33 nb wonder we had not thought 
of her or the lettet, when we were ſo 
differently engaged. Such an accu- 
ſation, innacent an was, greatly net- 
tleg me, and I bolieve drew from me 
an anſwen which ſo much diſguſted 
her as to order me immediately to 
quit her ſervice. This ſudden dif 
charge greatly confuſed me; and as 
I had no relations in Paris, I applied” 
to a milliner who uſed to ſetve ma- 
dame R to recommend m 

a lodging till L could get a place: Cie? 
perceived my anxiety, and cold me 
to make myſelf quite eaſy, as he dt 
that time wanted a w mat; and 
we ſhould not diſagree about tertna - 
Accordingly E carried my: cloth¹ % 
her houſe, amt fen this inſtant Was 
conſidered as one of the family. 
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„ My province was, an the fore- 
noon to carry home the goods: As 
ſhe worked chiefly for: gentlemen; 
and particularly foreigners, ſhe" al- 
ways cautioned me to dreſs. myſe lf to 
the beſt advantage upon theſe: occa- 
ſtons, as ſhe ſaid the men always 
paid the moſt generouſly, when they 
met with a zidy milliner. She alſo 
recommended me to be very com!. 
plaiſant, and never to contradict 
them; And, continued ſſie, I do 
„ not know ea more come ly lle. in 
cc all the Rue St. Honor, or any that 
« is more likely to make her for- 
tune, if the minds her / hits. For, 
added ſhe, there are but three fe- 
% male profeſſions in Paris which 
2 e . Theſe are, 
lin? £54.35 04,40 2% Lola 
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ec opera- dancers, pretty -bar-keepers 
& aux caffes, and milleners; but we 
&« have the advantage, being con- 
&« ſidered as the moſt, modeſt, and 
<« the leaſt expoſed in public.“ 


c“ Though I was not poſſeſſed. of 
any great portion of vanity, I could 
not help being pleaſed to find that 
my. miſtreſs thought I had ſome 
claim to make my fortune; and as 
I had been a ille-de-chambre near 
four years without one tolerable offer 
being made me, except it was from 
a maitre. perruquier, in Rue Guenigaud, 
I began to think, that the loſs of 
madame R—'s place might turn out 
a benefit to me,” Tory frm 
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: I could 
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I could not help interrupting ner 
in this place, to enquire whether the 
maitre perruquier had propoſed ho- 


nourable terms; and if fo, whether 


it was pride, or perſonal diſtaſte to 
him, which had made her refuſe his 
offer. 


To this ſhe very ingenuouſly 
replied, “ that the terms he offered 
were nothing leſs than marriage; 
that he was conſidered as a man d 
opulence, and ſhe thought him 2 
very good match; that as to perſon, 
he was remarkably handſome, hav- 
ing been valet-de-chambre to Lu 
Ducheſſe de L——, ind obliged to 
quit that lady's ſervice, on account 
of a diſcovery made by Monſieur le 


Duc, 


[: 889+] 
Dac, who had been for ſome time 
before jealous of him; but that, up- 
on his diſmiſſion, his good lady, as 
an acknowledgement of paſt ſer- 
vices, had given him a ſum of mo- 


ney to ſet hm up as a maſter perru- 
quier.” 


She had proceeded thus far in her 
narration, when ſhe was interrupted 


by the cries, of the neighbourhood, 
and the alarm of fire, | 
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1 
TIE CONFLAGRATION. | 


F all the temporary misfor- 
tunes, calamities, and acci- 
dents of civil life, the greateſt js that 
of ſudden fire. Its effects are ſo ra- 
pid and aſtoniſhing, that, they nor 
only frequen tly deprive numbers of 
all their property, and reduce them 
to a ſtate of begg ary, but often diſ- 
poſſeſs them of their reaſon, at leaſt 
for the time, and render them inca- 
pable of affording themſelves that aſ- 
ſiſtance which they might otherwiſe 
have obtained. 


At this inſtant all thefe horrors 
preſented themſelves to our view: 
the 
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the whole range of houſes oppoſite to 
us ſeemed entirely ſurrounded by 
flames. Outcries, ſhrieks, confu- 
ſion and tumult at once aſſailed our 
ears. 


Oh! Eugenius, what would have 
been the emotions of your ſympa- 
thetic heart upon this occaſion !— 
Might I judge by thoſe of mine, 
they would have been too pungent 
for reaſon and philoſophy to temper 
with prudence. I ruſhed into the 
midſt of the populace, and was giv- 
ing all the aſſiſtance that my feeble 
frame could permit exerted far be- 
yond its natural ſtrength when per- 
ceiving at a two-pair- of- ſtairs in- 
dow a female almoſt naked, juſt riſen 

12 from 
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from bed, tearing her hair in the 
utmoſt diſtraction, and imploring the 
mercy of Heaven,—l flew to her aſ- 
ſiſtance, and, tho' the floor on which 
ſhe lodged had already taken fire, 
brought her off without hurt. I con- 
veyed her to the apartinent from 
whence I iſſued, and there procured 
not only warm wine, and other re- 
ſtoratives, but alſo cloaths to cover 
her; for at the time I conducted her 
thither, ſhe had no other apparel 
than her ſhift, | Her diſtreſſes had, 
however, made fo ſtrong an impreſ- 
fion on her, that ſhame, which at an- 
other time under ſuch circumſtances 
would have overwhelmed her with 
bluſhes, crimſoned not her cheek; 
but left the pallid hue of the lily to 
8 ! prevail 
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prevail — alas! too powerfully;— 
nature ſunk beneath the oppreſſion 
of calamity.—l ran for ſome drops, 
and by a ſpeedy application reſtored 
her to life and to herſelf, 


* Good Heavens !—where am I? 

« —What i is become of me ? 
© Yours are ſtrange faces, and I 
* do not know them. Do I 
% dream ?—or am 1 really eſcaped 
from thoſe dangers which yet 
«© fill me with horror, and make 
*© me tremble ?—Do, fir, I beſeech 
you, tell me who you are, and 
e by what. means ,I was brought 
“to this place.— Where am I, and 
** under whoſe protection 0 
10 gracious Heaven! — where are 
cc my- = I 3 
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Having faid this, ſhe fell again 
into a ſwoon ; and this relapſe ſeemed 
more dangerous than her firſt attack, 
I could have gazed for ever upon 
her angelic countenance, which in- 
deed reſembled the picture of a 
heavenly reſident, and ſeemed then 
with a moſt benignant ſmile to be 
taking a flight to the manſions of 
her celeſtial abode. But this was no 
time for ſuch divine meditations ; 


her earthly part ſill required our 
aſſiſtance. 


After having again ſomewhat re- 
covered her, 1 thought it adviſe- 
able to have her put to bed, and 
recommended o my female friend 
to take the greateſt care of her, This 

| _ the 
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ſhe promiſed, and I found after. 
wards,” moſt. religiouſly fulfilled, 
Having taken my leave for the pre- 
ſent, I returned to try what far- 
ther aid 1 might afford to the unhap- 
py ſufferers in this dreadful conſla- 
gration. 


14 
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THE CASQUET. 


OW whether it was the ſanity 

of my appearance that gained 
me the confidence of the ſufferers, 
or that ſome of them remarked the 
uncommon anxiety painted in my 
countenance for their unhappy fate; 
or whether it was, that my ſtars have 
decreed me to be always fingularized 
From ibe reſt of mankind, I know not; 

but I was called to from an upper 
window, and deſired to hold my hat, 
into which was immediately thrown 
a ſmall caſquet ; when I retired, in 
order to return it to the proprietor 
after the confuſion occaſioned by 
the preſent calamity was over. I 
carefully 
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carefully conveyed it to my apact- 
ment; and on opening it, found it 
to contain ſome very valuable jewels, 
with a picture that made a deep im- 
preſſion on my heart, — It was the 
miniature of that divine creature 
whom I had met with at Calais, and 
whom I had propoſed meeting at 
Bruſſels. —** Heavens ſaid I. by what 
ic accident came this picture here ? 
« —Surely that charming woman is 
© not now periſhing in the flames |! 
« —Forbid it, gracious Heaven!“ 


I had reſolved upon retiring to reſt 
after ſo many fatigues, — and had 
already thrown off my coat and 
put on my night-cap, before I had 
made this diſcovery : I therefore in- 

ſtantly 
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ſtantly quitted my apartment to fly 
to the ſpot where I had received the 
caſquet, in order to obtain ſome in- 
telligence of the proprietor, and, if 
poſſible, by what uncommon chance 
the portrait of this lady was incloſed 
In it. 


The fire was by this time com- 
pletely extinguiſhed ; but the agita- 
tions of my mind were ſtill un- 
abated. If that kind fair one 
but tis impoſſible the very 
thought diſtracts me. — O my Eu- 
genius, had you known my diſtreſs, 
how you would have piticd me! I 
was like one prin of of reaſon; — 
1 ran 1 knew not whither 
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RUE TIREBOUDIN. 


ISTAKING my way, in my 
great confuſion, inſtead of 
finding myſelf in the Rue St. Faques, 
I found myſelf in the Rue Trrebokdin. 
— * What a name!” ſaid I, — It 
had a much worſe, fir, ſaid my in- 
former, before a great lady paſ- 
« ſing through it in her coach, and 
« aſking its name and being told it, 
&« her delicacy was ſo ſhocked, that 
« from that time it has bore this 
* comparatively decent one,” —— 
& Draw your pudding might, in En- 
“gland, favour of a proper atten- 
„ tion to baking and a Sunday's 
deſſert Oh the roaſt beef of Old 


Eng- 
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© England! But in a country 
« where no puddings are either 
c made, baked, or eaten, it ſeems 
« abſurd.” © Yes, fir, but Tire 
« }/***; was a great deal more 
„ ſhocking; and that was its primi- 
* tive name,” 
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THE UNSUCCESSFUL 
ENQUIRY. 


\ T length I reached the ſpot 
where the calamity had hap- 


pened. Amidſt the general confu- 
ſion that ſtill prevailed, J inquired 
if any lodger had Joſt a caſquet of 
jewels adding, that upon giving 
a proper deſcription of them, they 
ſhould be reſtored. But no perſon 
would claim them. I then inquired 
if a lady reſembling the picture I 
had in my hand, 'was any where to 
be found; but this reſearch was as 
ineffectual as the former. No- ſuch 
lady was known in the neighbour- 

hood. 
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hood. I could not point out the 
houſe from the window of which 
they were thrown; for the walls 
were all levelled, and it was impoſ- 
ſible to diſtinguiſh one houſe from 
another, 


In this perplexity I went to my 
acquaintance Mademoiſelle Laborde 
{for that was the name of my female 
acquaintance whom I have hitherto 
diſtinguiſhed only by being Fille-de- 
chambre to madame R——), I ac- 
quainted her with the accident, and 
my diſtreſs at not being. able to 
diſcover the proprietor of the caf. 
quet, and the ſituation of the dear 
original of the miniature. 


But 
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But how great was my aſtoniſh- 
ment, on being informed that the 
lady whom I had convey ed to Made- 
moiſelle Laborde's lodging had, as 


ſoon as ſhe recovered from her ter- 
ror and aſtoniſhment, expreſſed the 
greateſt concern at the loſs of a Ha- 
lar caſquet. | N 
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THE DEFINITION. 


Was ruminating upon the ab- 
K ſurdity of the name of that 
ſtreet which formerly bore a till 
more abſurd appellation, whilſt I 
unfolded half a dozen pair of ſilk 
ſtockings, which I had juſt pur- 
chaſed, and which were wrapt up in 
an old manuſcript that ſeemed of 
very ancient date, It was written 
in old French, and upon a piece of 
paper that required ſome repara- 
tions to make it legible. I had at 
firſt conceived the thought of 


trans 
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tranſcribing it; but recollecting it 
would coſt me little more trouble 
to tranſlate it, 1 ſet about it, and 
produced the following ys 


tranſlation, | 
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TRANSLATION OF A 
FRAGMENT. 


* E A N Francois de Vancourt 

J of Franche Compte, by his 
marriage-articles with Marie Louiſe 
Anne de Rochecoton, of Cham- 
pagne, doth agree, that conſidering 
the diſparity of their years, he being 
now in his eighty-third, and ſhe 
in her fixteenth, and alſo the 
warmth of her conſtitution, and 
the amorouſneſs of her complexion, 
to allow unto the Vicar of the 
ſaid pariſh all the rights of cuiſage 
and jambaye, in their full extent, 


zgrecable to the juſt claims of the 
holy 


* 


11 
holy church; and moreover, doth 
permit him to continue the ſame, in 
his abſence, during the natural life 
of him the ſaid Jean Francois de 
Vancourt, Provided, nevertheleſs, 
that the ſaid Vicar, upon the re- 
turn of the ſaid Jean Frangois, 
ſhould, after the ſaid Jean Frangois 
had pronounced in an audible voice, 
at the door of the bed-chamber, 
Tire V—t, three times, withdraw 
himſelf therefrom, and leave the 
ſaid Jean Frangois in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of Marie Loviſe Anne, his 
ſaid wife, any thing notwithſtand- 


ing to the contrary that may herein 
be contained, 


K : — Pro- 
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— Provided always, on the part of 
the ſaid Marie Loviſe Anne, tha: ſhe 
hath a negative voice in favour of the 
Curate, when the ſaid Vicar ſhall 
be above the age of thirty-five, or 
otherwiſe in her opinion diſquali- 
fied for the rights of cuiſage and 
jambage, in their full extent; he the 
ſaid Curate, in caſe of ſuch election 
on her part, am net to the ſame 
proviſo, in favour of the ſaid Jean 
Francois, upon his pronouncing in an 
audible voice, at the ſaid chamber- 
door, Tir ire V—t three times,” 


- Having tranſlated thus much of 
this Fragment, I ſhall leave the rea- 
der to make his own ſentimental re- 
flections, after obſerving, that the 


good 
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good queen who ordered the name 
to be changed, ſeemed to diſplay 
more knowledge than delicacy :; — 
but it muſt be obſerved in her fa- 
vour, that according to the Salique 
law, a queen of France neyer wields 
the ſcepter in her widowhood, and 
1s therefore glad of every opportu- 
nity of diſplaying her authority 
during the life of her huſband. 


j 
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— Provided always, on the part of 
the ſaid Marie Louiſe Anne, that ſhe 
hath a negative voice in favour of the 
Curate, when the ſaid Vicar ſhall 
be above the age of thirty-five, or 
otherwiſe in her opinion diſquali- 
ed for the rights of cuiſage and 
jambage, in their full extent; he the 
ſaid Cuxate, in caſe of ſuch election 
on her part, ſubmitting to the ſame 
proviſo, in favour of the ſaid Jean 
Frangois, upon his pronouncing in an 
audible voice, at the ſaid chamber- 

door, £4 ire . three times,” 


- Having tranſlated thus much * 
this Fragment, I ſhall leave the rea- 
der to make his own ſentimental re- 
Walen after obſerving, that the 


good 


* _— 
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good queen who ordered the name 
to be changed, ſeemed to diſplay 
more knowledge than delicacy : — 
but it muſt be obſerved in her fa- 
vour, that according to the Salique 
law, a queen of France neyer wields 
the ſcepter in her widowhood, and 
1s therefore glad of every opportu- 
nity of diſplaying her authority 
during the life of her huſband. 
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AN ANECDOTE. 


HEN Mr. G made 

his firſt trip to Paris, he 
had not ſtudied ſo much of the ru- 
diments of the French language, as 
always to be critically grammarical 
in his genders: he would confound 
them together, and blend the maſ- 
culine and the feminine in the moſt 
heterogeneous manner. 


He was recounting to a lady at 
Verſailles, remarkable for the ſmart- 
neſs of her repartee even at the ex- 
pence of decency, the impoſitions he 
had met with upon the road from 

Calais, 
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Calais, on account of his being an 
Engliſhman, and not ſpeaking the 
language with the ſtricteſt propriety z 
and he particularized having paid a 
poſtillion twice, who aſked him even 
a third time for the money. Eft-/ 
e poſſible?” ſaid ſne. Oui, Ma- 
„ dame, j avois decharge deux fois ſur 
« mon vie. — © Beaucoup mieux, 
„ replied ſhe, que ſur mon Con—te.” 
The diviſion of the laſt word had the 
deſired effect, and raiſed ſuch a laugh 
in the gallery, that the King could 
not refrain aſking what they tittered 
at as he paſſed along. 


A miſtake of the ſame kind was 
alſo made by Mr. S——, who, as he 
. was employed at the Court of France 


KR 4 on 
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on a negociation of great impor- 
tance, ſhould have known the lan- 
guage of the country better. —This 
gentleman was on a vilit to the 


Prince of 


in Normandy,' and 
meeting the Princeſs, who was walk- 
ing with ſome company in a gallery on 
a very ſultry day, he could not help 
exclaiming, — Que je ſuis chaud ! — 
& Eh bien, Monſieur,” replied the 
Princeſs, - with her uſual good-hu- 
mour, „cet fort naturel pour un 
„ homme de votre Age. 
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THE DENOUEMENT. 


HE reader, I believe, was not 
appriſed, that Mademoiſelle 
Laborde informed me, the lady whom 
1 had ſaved from periſhing, and had 
conducted to the apartments of Ma- 
demoiſelle, was withdrawn from 
-thence, and conveyed by her friends 
to another lodging, which had been 
provided for her; whereby I was 
fruſtrated in my hopes of obtaining 
an eclairciſſement from that quarter, 
concerning the picture and the jewels. 


Having, however, difcovered the 
lodging to which the frighted lady 
was carried, I was now flattered with 
the 
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the pleaſing intelligence concerning 
the fair original. 


The reader may perhaps fancy 
that he has anticipated the unravel- 
ling of this ſtory, by pronouncing 
the lady, whom 1 was inſtrumental 
in aſſiſting, the identical original her- 
ſelf. But to prevent any ſuch erro- 
neous concluſions, I ſhall here in- 
form him, that any ſuch anticipation 
is a groundleſs miſtake. Though 
there was a general reſemblance in 
their features, their height and ſhape 
were very different. 


Ih waited upon her with the caſket, 
at the ſight of which ſhe expreſſed 


great ſatis faction; and after having 
more 


more gratefully than politely thank- 
ed me for the care I had taken of her, 
by which I had probably prevented 
her periſhing in the flames, ſhe in- 
formed me that the picture was her 


ſiſter's, whoſe Huſband 


« Huſband! Madam!“ 


Yes, —Huſband.—You ſeem ſur- 


% O not at all, Madam—Excuſe 


me, and go on.“ 


—Whoſe Huſband was expected ar 
Paris in a few days; and that he had 
ſent his cloaths, with theſe jewels, 
and a great quantity of plate, con- 
ſigned to her care, until his arrival; 


but 
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but that unfortunately they muſt 
all be loſt, except the jewels I had 
preſerved, as ſhe had not yet receiv- 
ed any tidings of them, nor of her 
own cloaths and furniture, 


I condoled with her upon the oc- 
caſion, whilſt I expreſſed my fatis- 
faction at having been inſtrumental 
in ſaving two ſuch valuable objects 
— herſelf, and the portrait of her 
amiable ſiſter, 


J then told her, I believed I had 
had the honour of ſeeing her ſiſter 
at Calais, and that from the con- 
verſation which paſſed between. us, 
1 had reaſon to believe ſhe was not 
then in the married ſtate. To which 

the 


12 


the lady replied, That ſhe had 
not been married above ſix weeks, 
and that her huſband was coming to 
Paris to compromiſe a ſuit which had 
been ſubſiſting between his rela- 
tions and his preſent wife's; this 
marriage having brought about a 
general reconciliation of the parties.“ 


Is it not a ſtrange thing, that this 
unlucky head of mine is for ever 
thruſting, itſelf into matrimonial af- 
fairs, and running foulof Huſbands ?— 
But the preſent inſtance, I confeſs, par- 
ticularly mortified me, and I could 
almoſt have wiſhed that the litigation 
had {till ſubſiſted between the par- 
ties, and ſhe had ſtill been unmar- 


ried,—But it was a baſe wiſh; — by 
all 
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all my hopes, it was uncharitable— 
it was unworthy my heart — it was 
contrary to my nature, — How it 
could eſcape me, I know not; for I 
may ſafely ſay, that in thoſe mo- 
ments of my life when the little dir- 
ty intereſts of the world moſt pre- 
vailed in my mind, I cannot charge 
myſelf with one unfriendly deſire 
that laſted for a moment. — I 
wiſh from my ſoul, ſaid I to myſelf, 
that I could drive this Remiſe door 
from my thoughts!“ - But it was 
impoſſible ;—and finding the con- 
verſation become very dull and 
gloomy, I haſtily retired. 


C441 


THE SEQUEL. 


HERE can a diſturbed bo- 

ſom find repoſe, when agi- 
tated by the tender paſſion ? A for- 
ſaken ſwain hath but one folace— 
another nymph more kind. My foot- 
ſteps ſeemed by inſtin& to carry me 
to Mademoiſelle Laborde's. I found 
her alone, and in tears. Alas! faid 
I, wby ſhould Nature, in her fickle 
moods, thus make the very center 
of gaiety and paſtime the ſcene of 
miſery! — How contradictory how 
paradoxical !-—But why impute it 
to Nature? She cannot err.“ 


Magee 
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c Mademoiſelle, (faid I, after this 
© reverie),1t were perhaps an unwel- 
come office, to requeſt the favour 
* of you to continue your hiſtary, 
which was ſo unexpectedly inter- 
40 rupted by the melancholy acci- 
* dent during my late vilit,” 15 

ce i is 2 beſt, ſir,” replied ſhe, 
te but a melancholy buſineſs to. tell 
« the tale of one's on diſgrace and 
86 misfortunes ; but to whom can I 
« ſo well unfold my. weakneſſes and 
„ ſorrows, 'as to one who has Fx 
« kindly endeavoured to leſſen the 
$6 number of them; and whoſe ge- 
*© nerous friendſhip has ſo warmly 
<« intereſted itſelf in my protection?“ 


. ” 


- 
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2 My firſt excurſion kom- the ſhop 
was to wait upon an ſralian Count, 


ſuppoſed to be as generous as he 


was magnificent. His valet-de- 
chambre was rubbing his eyes be- 


tween eleven and twelve, after wait- 
ing for his maſter's return to bed, 


who had not been home all night. 
The Count came to the door, whilſt 
I was conferring with his man, who 
informing him I had brought him 
ſome ruffles, I was deſired to walk 
up ſtairs. Innocent then of the de- 
ſign of ſuch a cuſtomer, I readily con - 
ſented, The Count juſt glanced his 


eye upon the ruffles, when chucking 


me under the chin with one hand, 
he thruſt his other into my boſom : 
this behaviour I thought ſo great 

Vor. III. I. an 
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an inſult, - in my paſſion I gave 
him a dap of the face. © Oh, miſs,” 
faid he, if you give yourſelf airs, 
« I ſhall teach you better manners.” 
He rang the bell, and his valet-de- 
chambre appeared. Now, miſs,” 
added he, e take your choice—fair 
means or foul.” I fell upon my 
knees, and implored mercy ; but 
he was inexorable. The ruffian 
valet held me, whilſt he Oh 
ſpare me the bluſh of recollec- 
tion!“ 


60 That! will my little unfortu- 
<< nate l What a villain To per- 
ec petrate a deed by violence, which 
ce perhaps by ſolicitation he might 

6 haye 
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% have obtained with your con- 
& ſent!” * 


« Oh no, fir,” faid ſhe, weeping 
El never would have conſented.” 


That, indeed, alters the eaſe.— 
« But then his generoſity what re- 
© compence did he make. you?“ 


„% Why, I was juſt going to men- 
tion. From the character my mi- 
e ſtreſs had given him, I imagined 
he could not poſſibly have pre- 
&« {ſented me with leſs than a hundred 


louis d'ors, conſidering the diffi- 


** 


culty he had, and the oppoſition 
I made,—1 dare ſay an Engliſh 
E 2 „ noble- 


* 


o . 
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_ nobleman would have thought it 


very trifling.” 


« Very trifling, I can aſſure you; 
I have known an Engliſh noble- 
man pay fifty times the ſum. for 
ſuch an affair, without having 
committed half ſo good a rape as 
was committed upon you.“ 


„ Why, look ye there, ſo I 


thought ;—and conſidering what 


was paſt could not be recalled, I 


thought I might as well accept the 
wages Of — 


* Of iniquity.—“ 


« Yes, 
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« Yes, iniquity, I think you call 
it, as go without them.“ a 


« Every whit — quite orthodox 
£6 W 8 


* Sol waited and ſobbed and 
cried, and waited expecting every 
* moment a handſome recompence 
* for ſuch an inſult hen at length 


« he aſked me if I was a maid.” — 


« What an inſult aftep ſuch an 
attack hut what did you reply?” 


« I told him I might have had 
c ſome little 'egaremens de cæur; but 
« that I never had been guilty of 
* ſuch a crime before.” 


L 3 The 
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„The guilt lay on his fide, ac- 
* cording to the opinion of all the 
& caſuiſts in the world.” 


„There was much to be ſaid on 
* both ſides, but this I _ to my- 
£ ſelf.” 


- But the recompence * 


2 He ordered me to call to-mor- 
* row, when he ſhould pay me for 
* what ruffles he had occaſion for— 
« and would make me a preſent.” 


Did you call?“ 
4 Yes, punctually.“ 


* Was you not afraid ?—" 


ü 1 5 
4 No thought he could not uſe 
« me worſe than he had done: - but 
jn this I was miſtaken; — for he had 
« decamped the night before, with 
cc his valet-· de- chambre, and in the 
« hurry had forgot to pay his lodg- 


6 ing.” 
« Amazing!“ 


Not atall:—he was a gameſter; 
& and the morning I ſaw him, he 
<« had loſt his laſt louis d'or at the 
+ Academy,” 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


(e 
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1 
THE ACADEMY. 


HE Academy! What, in the 
name of wonder, aſtoniſh- 


ent and learning, do they allow 
in the ſeminaries of ſcience; in ſuch 


a poliſhed nation, and ſuch a well 
regulated metropolis as Paris, 
where ſcarce an obvious vice goes 


-uppuniſhed s Iſay, do they allow 


of gaming to a degree tliat can 


ruin a man?“ 


& Je ne vous entends pas !” 


6 do not underſtand you,“ ſaid 


Miſs Laborde, 


* Nj 
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«c N moi non plus, ce que bons vo- 
60 lex dire.“ 


Nor I what you mean. | Did 
« you not ſay, the Count had 
« loſt his money at the Aca- 
« demy ?” 


*» 


„Well, and what aſtoniſhment 


<« can ariſe from that? Are not im- 
* menſe ſums loſt there every 


PLE. 


night: 


« And are the Police acquainted 
« with it?” 


« [t is under their immediate 
protection.“ 


« Impoſlible !” 


4c No- 


- 


On 
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Nothing more certain.“ 


« And what ſay the profeſſors — 


The profeſſed gameſters are 
& very well pleaſed with it: — ſome- 
e times a run of ill luck may break 
& them, when they meet with one 
« as knowing as themſelves; but 
* this is ſuch a phenomenon, that 
5. the Count's precipitate departure 
« aſtoniſhed all Paris, 


Pray explain to me the nature 
aof this Academy; for I believe, 
« after all, we are in a ſtate of {ome 
6 miſunderſtanding concerning it. 

f —By an Academy I ſhould com- 
prehend the ſeat of the Muſes, the 
„garden 


as ue aol 


Un 1 
tc garden of Science, and the foun- 
te tain of Learning.“ 


« No, it is neither a ſeat, a gar- 
t den, nor a fountain; but a ga- 
% ming-houſe licenſed by the ma- 
<« giſtrates, where gamblers may 
« cheat with impunity if they can 
« do it with dexterity, and where 
« the credulous and unwary may 


& be ruined, without remedy or 
relief.“ 


What a proſtitution of names!“ 


« Not at all:. C' t Academie des 
« Grecs, —It is the Academy of 
«* Sharpers.” 


» 

— 3 I. 
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9 If chbltin be a privileged 
ſcience, I acknowledge the title 
« very proper: but as it is one of 
« the occult ſciences which I ſhall 
« never ſtudy, I beg we may leave 
« this ſeminary that you may purſue. 


A 


86 your narration.” 
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